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Qlofes of Recent ECrposition. 


THE first volume of the ENcycLop@#pIA OF 
RELIGION AND ETuics has been published, and 
the publishers have sent a copy for review. 


The idea of editing an Encyclopzedia of Religion 
The Dictionary of 
the Bible contains a series of articles in Theology. 
Tthas 
Now we have 


and Ethics arose in this way. 


But the theology closes with the Canon. 
what we call Biblical Theology. 
all come to understand that theology should 
It is itself 
a living thing. It cannot be arrested anywhere. 
It must live with the life of the Church. It 
must develop as the Spirit takes of the things of 
The need of a 
Dictionary of Progressive Theology was evident. 


never close. It is a record of life. 


Christ and shows them unto us. 


But to confine the Dictionary to Theology was 
to rob Theology of its progress. A doctrine that 
has life in it cannot be usefully described without 
taking into account the manifestations of that 
doctrine in the religious life of the world. These 
manifestations are not versions of the Christian 
doctrine, nor are they perversions. They are 
parts of the complete doctrine, and must be taken 
An 
article on FairH is incomplete without some 
reference to the Hindu doctrine of BHAKTI-MARGA. 
An article on the Atonement can no longer be 
written by a man who misses the significance of 
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account of in any scientific description of it. 


those infants buried under the foundation-stones 
of dwelling-houses which Mr. Macalister has been 
discovering at Gezer. A Dictionary of Theology 


must now be a Dictionary of Religion. 


And it must include Ethics. For, while the 
idea rose out of the study of Theology, the necessity 
of including Ethics became very soon apparent. 
Religion cannot be described apart from Ethics. 
It is true that there is a series of great articles 
in the Encyclopedia on ANCESTOR-WORSHIP, and 
they seem to be purely religious articles. Again, 
there are great articles on Activity and ANALOGY, 
and they seem to be purely ethical. So also it is 
true that there was a Congress of Religions in 
Oxford in September, and a Congress of Ethics in 
London in the end of the same month, and the 
one Congress seemed to be distinct from the 
other. 

But at the Congress of Religions, the President, 
Sir Alfred Lyall, repeated his belief, already ex- 
pressed in his Aszatic Studies, that Religion cannot 
survive without Morality, or Morality exist without 
Religion. And at the Congress of Moral Educa- 
tion (as the exact title was), Canon Glazebrook said 
that man’s ideal of duty for himself is inextricably 
bound up with his conception of God’s nature and 
providence; while Miss Alice Ottley, without protest, 
asserted, ‘The relation between Ethics and Religion 
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is in my view so vital and so essential that it is 
difficult to separate them even in thought.’ 


Those who attended the Congress of Religions 
held in Oxford in September had one sore dis- 
appointment. It was when Professor Sanday read 


no more than a few extracts from his paper. 


Professor Sanday was President of the Christian 
Section. He had prepared his address with his 
usual care. It was already printed and in the 
members’ hands. They could read it at leisure. 
There would be very few of them who would not, 
sooner or later, read every word of it. But when 
he rose to deliver it, there was that hush of ex- 
pectancy which waited but rarely upon even the 
presidents’ addresses. And very great was the 
disappointment when he found ‘it necessary to read 
only a few fragments of it, and sit down. ~The 
previous addresses had covered part of the ground, 


and the time was short. 


The address is in our hands. It has been 
published at the Clarendon Press (1s. net). It 


must be read with care. It may be read with 


ease. The whole sfield is surveyed with just 
judgment, and there are many penetrating 
estimates. 


The instruction given to the presidents of 
sections was to furnish a survey of the literature 
of their department, covering the period since the 
last Congress was held. The last Congress was 
held in Basel four years ago. Professor Sanday 
preferred a certain? round number of years which 
he called an Olympiad. » He then interpreted the 


scope of his department and his survey. 


His department, was: Christianity. But what is 
Christianity? At a Congress of Religion held in 
Oxford the Christian Section must be the centre of 
interest. To it all the other sections must have 
avenues of approach. Professor Sanday rightly 
concluded that he would be expected to know 


this. 
of Christianity, first as literature which the other 


He therefore resolved to survey the literature 


sections had produced bearing on Christianity, and 
next as literature which Christianity had produced 
bearing on the other sections. | 


He knew that this would involve some over- 
And it 
was the overlapping with the address of Dr. 


lapping with other presidents’ addresses. 


Morris Jastrow, who was president of the Semitic 
Section, and whose address immediately preceded, 
Neverthe- 
less, the method, in the hands of Professor Sanday, 
was the best that could have been chosen. In 
order to carry it out he determined to speak, first, 
of the literature dealing with the Old Testament, 
as of that which preceded Christianity ; next, of the 
literature of Greece and Rome, of Persia and India, 
as of that which surrounds Christianity ; thirdly, 
of the literature of the New Testament as of that 
which originated Christianity ; and lastly, of the 
religion of the Church, as of that which develops 
Christianity. 


that caused the great disappointment. 


He spoke first of the literature dealing with 
the Old Testament. And he had just entered 
upon his survey of the literature on the Old 
Testament, when he came to Kautzsch and his 
article in the fifth volume of the Dicrionary OF 
THE Brsre. ‘For us in England,’ he said, ‘it was 
of special value that the extra volume of Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, which came out in 1904, 
contained an article on “The Religion of Israel,” 
by Dr. E. Kautzsch, which was of the dimensions. 
of a treatise,*and that nosmall one. It would have 
been impossible to have a more admirable or more 
weighty summary of the work done upon this. 
subject in recent years. I would take this oppor- 
tunity to say that I hope that all our younger 
English students will make a point of grounding 
themselves thoroughly in this article as a solid 
foundation not only for the study of the Old 
Testament, but of all that depends upon the Old 
Testament; in other words, of Christianity as a 
whole.’ 


ee 
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This led him to remark in passing, and he made 
the remark chiefly for the benefit of ‘our foreign 
guests,’ that ‘a large proportion of the work done 
in this country during the last ten years or more, 
and not a little of that which may be expected in 
the near future, has found and is likely to find its 
way into dictionaries.’ He gives two reasons. 
It ‘is partly due to the great energy and organizing 
ability of the editors of these dictionaries, but also 
to the fact that a dictionary offers a convenient 
opening to students who are conscious that their 
country 1s somewhat in arrears, and who are 
anxious to make up for lost ground.’ 


We have no doubt that, besides the dictionaries 
already published, Professor Sanday had in mind 
chiefly the ENcycLop#pDIA OF RELIGION AND 
Eruics. That dictionary or encyclopedia covers 
the whole of the ground represented at Oxford, 
and Professor Sanday has himself undertaken 
some of the greatest of the articles which it will 


contain. 


But to return to the address. There are touches 
of delightful friendliness. ‘ Another colleague and 
friend of mine, Dr. Cheyne, I wish indeed could 
be here to speak for himself. He will, I am sure, 
have the sympathy of all in the serious illness 
which keeps him away. He has always been 
in the forefront of progress, and has been one of 
the very first to greet new knowledge of every 
kind.’ 


And there are flashes of delicious humour. 
‘I spoke of Benzinger’s conversion as significant. 
Some might think still more so the remarkable 
excursion into the field of theology of P. Jensen, 
who is one of the most courageous and learned of 
those who haye broken their teeth on the Hittite 
language. He published in 1906 the first volume, 
in more than a thousand pages, of a work entitled 
Das Gilgameschepos in der Weltliteratur, the effect 
of which is intended to show that not only the 
greater part of the Old Testament, but even the 
substance of the Gospels themselves, are but faint 


echoes of the old Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh 
(corresponding to the Biblical Nimrod) and the 
Flood. These strange doctrines are said to have 
made one convert in Jensen’s fellow-Assyriologist 
Zimmern ; but I greatly fear that for the rest they 
are likely to be preached to an unbelieving and 
perverse generation. By his own admission Jensen 
is gifted with a very fertile imagination, and with 
him imagination takes the form of extreme quick- 
ness to perceive analogies, which is apparently 
combined with some reluctance to criticise them. 
The consequence is an elaborate construction 
which seems to be built on the principles made 
classical by Fluellen : 

There is a river in Macedon; and there is also moreover 


a river at Monmouth. ... ’Tis so like as my fingers is to 
my fingers, and there is salmons in both.’ 


When we pass with Professor Sanday to the 
‘Surroundings,’ we see at once that this scholar 
has not been left behind in the progress of the 
study of Religion. He is a specialist in Chris- 
tianity. There it behoves us all to be specialists. 
But he has discovered, we know not how, that 
Christianity can no longer be studied in a com- 
partment by itself. He surveys the literature of 
Greece and Rome—not generally, but as touching 
on Christianity and Religion, with swiftness and 
with accuracy. The names he mentions in the 
Greco-Roman department are those of Wissowa, 
Aust, Warde Fowler, Carter, Bailey, Farnell, 
Harrison, and Gruppe—names and nothing more 
to some of us. But they have all to be reckoned 
with now, even by the preacher of the gospel. 


The New Testament period is introduced by 
a summary of the great controversy which pre- 
ceded the present Olympiad, the controversy 
over the title ‘Son of Man.’ 


By the time that the Congress sat at Basel, 
that controversy, says Dr. Sanday, had nearly 
worked itself out. What was the result of it? 
On the one hand, it was admitted that in the 
Aramaic of Palestine, as it was spoken at the 
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Christian era, the phrasé had come to mean 
simply ‘man’ or (with the article) ‘the man.’ 
But, on the other hand, it did not by any means 
follow that it had not been used by Christ Him- 
self and of Himself. 
that it was deeply rooted in the Synoptic as well 


For the evidence showed 


as in the Johannine tradition, and that it was 
confined to this, being absent from the usage of 
St, Paul and the Primitive Church in general. 


To that main conclusion were added some 
lesser results. Most scholars had come to accept 
at least a tacit reference in the phrase ‘Son of 
Man’ to the famous vision described in Daniel 
(71°\—the Human Figure as contrasted with the 
four Beasts which stood for the four world- 
empires. The same Figure was generally seen 
in the heavenly Judge of the Similitudes of the 
Book of Enoch, there too called the Son of Man. 
But Cheyne’s idea that the ‘Son of Man’ was 
the Messiah in the form of the archangel Michael, 
and Gressmann’s that the words stand for ‘the 
heavenly man’ or ‘the ideal man,’ just as ‘the 
day’ or ‘that day’ was used for the day of judg- 
ment, have not been generally regarded as con- 
vincing. Out of it all, however, has come the 
problem of the present day. For it was universally 
admitted that the conception of the Son of Man 
was eschatological. And the problem of the 
present day is the eschatology of the New 
Testament. 

Now when Professor Sanday reaches the litera- 
ture of the eschatological controversy, the book 
which he singles 
Schweitzer’s 


out for special remark is 
Wrede (1906). 
He does not altogether commend the book. 
Besides its combativeness, he sees two serious 


mistakes in it. 


Von Reitmarus zu 


It does not take sufficient account 
of the literary criticism of the Gospels; and it 
does not allow enough for the extent to which 
Christ, in adopting the current ideas of the time, 
also transformed them. But it is a book, he says, 
that has taken a strong hold upon him, and if it has 
conspicuous faults, it has also conspicuous merits. 


The last period is that of the Christian Church. 
Duchesne’s Histoire Ancienne de I’ Eglise (1906-07) 
is mentioned, ‘the earlier portion of which, perhaps, 
preserves its engaging simplicity, in part at least, by 
not probing too deeply.’ Then after a reference to 
the new edition of Loofs’s Dogmengeschichte, com- 
pletely recast, and a glance at Lucius and Burkitt, 
Professor Sanday once more lets us see how 
comprehensive must be the scholar’s outlook 
to-day if he would be at home in anything. He. 
passes to Reitzenstein. ‘ Reitzenstein is a classical 
scholar who has turned his attention to the study 
of Hellenistic Religion, and especially to the so- 
called Hermetic literature, in which Egyptian 
religion in its Greek dress comes in contact with 
Christianity.’ Dr. Sanday names for reading his 
‘1904 and his Sellentstische 
Wundererzahlungen of 1906. 


Potmandres of 


The last sentence is given to Wernle. It is a 
For Dr. Sanday 
has never concealed his distance from Wernle’s 
standpoint or his doubt of Wernle’s method. He 
is speaking now of Wernle’s Zinfiihrung, and he 
says: ‘Dr. Wernle has a warm temperament and 
strong opinions of his own, and it must have 
cost him not a little to state both sides of the 
many open questions that beset the Christian 
theologian with as much objectivity as he has 
succeeded in attaining. His special gift of clear, 
well-proportioned, vigorous, and vivid presentation 
has ample scope in this volume.’ 


sentence of generous recognition. 


When St. Paul was bidding farewell to the 
elders of the Church in Ephesus, he laid, or seems. 
to lay, some emphasis upon his courage as a 
teacher. Twice he spoke of it. At the beginning 
of his discourse he said, ‘I kept back nothing that 
was profitable unto you’ (Ac 20”). And in the 
middle of it he said, ‘I have not shunned to 
declare unto you all the counsel of God’ (2027), 


The verb used in both verses is the same. And! 
so the Revisers render it similarly in both, using 
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the phrase ‘I shrank not,’ which is new to 
Biblical English. Dr. Field, in his Votes on 
Translation of the New Testament, takes them to 
task for so doing. Perhaps he had a weakness 
for Biblical English. But, apart from that, he 
holds that the idea in the Apostle’s mind was not 
that of shrinking from doing the thing. There 
was no suggestion of cowardice or courage. He 
simply said that he had not done it. 


Lightfoot discusses the verb (érooréAXw) in his 
Galatians. He thinks it is a military word. It 
describes a strategical operation. But Hobart 
shows that it was also medical, and its use in 
this place is evidence of the beloved physician’s 
authorship of the Acts. In medical language, says 
Hobart, it was the technical word for withholding 
food from patients. And this agrees with Dr. 
Field. St. Paul says that he had not kept back 
He had not been 
silent on any part of the whole counsel of God. 


anything from the Ephesians. 


Tindale succeeded in using the same word in 
both verses and expressing the meaning well: 
200, ‘T kept backe no thinge that was profitable’ ; 
2077, ‘For I have kepte nothinge backe, but have 
shewed you all the counsell of God.’ 


But what did the Apostle mean? When he is 
writing to the Corinthians he says, ‘I fed you with 
milk, not with meat’ (1 Co 3”). And the reason 
he gives is that they were not then able to digest 
meat. Does he mean to tell the Ephesians that 
he had treated them differently? Does he say 
that, however high the doctrine, he had not kept it 
back from them, and however hard the duty, he 
had not refrained from laying it upon them? If 
that is his meaning, why did he treat the two 
Churches differently? And what is the modern 
preacher to do? 


What is the modern preacher to do? It is a 
question that is rarely asked, or rarely asked aloud. 
For the modern preacher is supposed to be always 
declaring the whole counsel of God and holding 


nothing back. If an opportunity is given him to 


review his preaching, he either boldly uses the 
Apostle’s language, ‘I shrank not to declare unto 
you the whole counsel of God’; or, if he is silent, 
But ought he 
Is it the duty of the preacher to 
declare to the congregation, whatever the con- 
gregation may be, the whole counsel of God and 
to ‘keepe nothinge backe’? 


it is with some sense of reproach. 
to be ashamed ? 


Canon Glazebrook 
has been thinking over it, and he says that it is 
not his duty. 

At the First International Moral Education 
Congress, which was held at the University of 
London in September, Canon Glazebrook read a 
paper on ‘The Study of the Bible.’ 
many congresses now, and at most of them there 


There are 


is some one who reads a paper on the study of the 
Bible. But the papers do not always help us to 
study it. Canon Glazebrook spoke for the most 
part to teachers. The preacher is a teacher, never 

Canon Glazebrook is himself 


both a teacher and a preacher. 


more than now. 
Over his im- 
mediate audience he spoke to a still greater 
audience of preachers, perplexed as the public- 
school teachers are, about this matter. The 
doctrine is high, the duty is hard. Must they 
declare the high doctrine in every case, must they 
insist on the hard duty? And he answered them 


and said they must not. 


His subject was the study of the Bible. Now if 
he had started with the Sermon on the Mount, he 
would have had to face the difficulty all at once 
and in its most aggravated form. For the Sermon 
on the Mount says, ‘Be ye perfect,’ a very high 
doctrine indeed ; and it says, ‘If any man will sue 
thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also,’ a very searching duty. But 
the Sermon on the Mount suggests the way out. 
Does our Lord not refer to an earlier system 
of doctrine and an earlier code of morality? ‘It 
was said to them of old time.’ There was a 
period of youth and immaturity for the world. In 
that period the Law said, ‘An eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth.’ There is a period of youth and 
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immaturity for every man and woman. Canon 
Glazebrook says that in that period it is a mistake 
to feed with the strong meat of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


‘In the art of life,’ he says, ‘as in other arts, 
the teacher has to deal not only with ultimate 
principles, but also with those media axiomata 
which are useful and necessary guides to the 
beginner. The teacher of painting is content at 
first to give empirical rules, leaving the higher 
truths of beauty to be recognized when the pupil is 
ripe for thern. The teacher of geometry lays 
down rules and definitions which are not exact, 
and teaches the pupil to regard them as absolute 
until he can understand how they are all modified 
by the conception of a plane as part of an infinite 
sphere.’ And so far all is well. The wise teacher 
of painting or geometry gives milk to babes -and 
keeps back the strong meat till they are of full age. 
But the teacher of religion and ethics is in a 


somewhat different position. 


For he knows that his pupils are already 
familiar with at least the phrases of higher 
principle. They may be fit to walk only by the 
media axtomata. He may have to make appeal to 
imperfect principles and motives, otherwise his 
teaching will lack the appearance of reality and he 
will lose his influence. Yet he cannot ignore the 
absolute principles of truth, purity, and unselfish- 
ness, which are summed up in such a familiar 
sentence as, ‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.’ So 
he, and he alone, is face to face with the serious 
problem. How is it possible at the same time 
and for the same persons to recognize two sets of 


motives and standards? 


If the teacher of ethics—ethics for the young 
and immature—had a text-book which treated two 
different stages of morality as different, and yet 
showed the connexion between them, a text-book 
which revealed unity in varying cases of moral 
practice without confusing the moral sense, then he 
would use that text-book and would make progress. 


That text-book is the Bible. In a supreme and 
wonderful degree the Bible is the best text-book 
of progressive morality in existence. 


& 


For the Bible alone contains examples, beauti- 
fully simple and concrete, of the preparatory and 
the final stages of moral principle. ‘It is the 
record of the way in which one of the most gifted 
races of mankind was led upward from a very low 
standard of conduct to the highest. It presents 
each standard in turn as absolute, yet it implicitly 
reconciles them by ascribing them all to the same 
authority. Without formal reasoning, but by the 
simple force of dramatic narrative, it shows how 
the savage patriotism, which cried, “Blessed shall 
Jael (the murderess) be above women in the tent,” 
may be a stage in the evolution of that human 
brotherhood which declares that in Christ there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian nor Scythian, 
bondman nor freeman.’ 


But if the Old Testament (for it is of the Old 
Testament only that Canon Glazebrook is speak- 
ing), if the Old Testament is to be used as an 
instrument of moral training, so that the moral 
sense 1s not confused and the ordered progress 
is felt to be a reality, it is necessary that the 
sequence of thought should be followed. For 
the history of the earliest times, says Canon 
Glazebrook, we must use the earliest documents, 
‘not those which read into patriarchal stories the 
The teacher 
must never obtrude, but he must frankly assume, 
the assured results of modern scholarship. ‘He 
must not allow the vivid narratives of Samuel and 
Kings to be confused by the revisions of the 
Chronicler; nor apply to the age of the prophets 
the standards which were set up by their disciples 
who wrote the books of the law.’ 


after-thoughts of post-exilic piety.’ 


It is when the teaching of the Old Testament is 
simple, frank, and historical that it becomes the 
best text-book of ethics in the world. For it 
possesses these two incomparable advantages—it is 
full of humanity, and it is full of variety. The 
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epics of Joseph and David, says Canon Glazebrook, 
the tragedies of Elijah and Isaiah, have an un- 
dying charm. And the examples are varied as 
they are interesting. It offers examples of almost 
every stage of moral development. Whatever the 
pupil’s moral attitude, there is some Jewish hero 
that appeals to him. That hero’s actions can be 
traced to their motives, and followed to their 


consequences. He can be treated with sympathy 
in so far as he attains the standard of his times, 
and yet criticised in so far as his motives are not 
those which we recognize as absolute. So the 
pupil may learn at once to appropriate those 
media axtiomata which fit him, and yet to 
realize that there is something beyond and above 
them. 


Tbe AesuszPaul Controversy,’ 


By THE Rev. W. Morcan, M.A., TARBOLTON. 


In his book on the Origin of Pauls Christology, 
Bruckner works out Wrede’s ideas along the line 
indicated by the title. Paul’s leading Christo- 
logical conceptions are all traced back to their 
source in Judaistic literature. In the Psalms of 
Solomon (17, 18) the figure of the Messiah has 
already become superhuman, and in the Simili- 
tudes of Enoch He appears as the Son of Man— 
a pre-existent, heavenly being. His real enemies 
are no longer earthly, but superhuman and 
demonic powers, requiring a being who is more 
than man to overcome them. 

Wrede’s critics do not, in the main, find fault 
with him for deriving the categories of Paul’s 
theology from current conceptions. He is here 
working on ground that is common to all New 
Testament students of a liberal complexion. 
Where they join issue with him is with respect 
to the extremely narrow limits within which he 
confines the influence of the primitive Christian 
community, and of Paul’s own religious experience, 
in the shaping of his theology. Wrede does not 


ly, ©Paulus.’ Professor D. W. Wrede, Breslau. e- 


ligionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher. 

2. Die Entstehung der Paulinéschen Christologie. 
Martin Briickner. 

3. Jesus und Paulus. WD. J. Kaftan. 

4. Die geistice Einwirkung der Person Jesu auf Paulus. 
D. Paul Kolbing. 

5. Die Grundgedanken der paulinischen Theologie. 
Carl Clemen. 

6. Paulus und Jesus. 

7. Wer hat das Christentum 
Paulus? Arnold Meyer. 


Dr 


Dr. 


D. Adolf Jiilicher. 
begriindet, Jesus oder 


TT, 


altogether ignore the fact that, from the very first, 
the Christian community believed that Jesus was 
the Messiah, and that He died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scripture; but he allows no sufficient 
weight to it. Often he talks as if the Apostle 
alone were responsible for transforming the simple 
religion of Jesus into a theology. Jiilicher rightly 
points out that, before Paul’s conversion, Christi- 
anity had already taken this direction, and that 
Peter, James, and the rest found no fault with his 
Christology, or with the meaning he attached to 
Christ’s death, but only with his doctrine of the 
law. Paul had much more in common with the 
primitive Christian community, and was much more 
indebted to it than Wrede allows. And Wrede is 
equally wrong in minimizing the importance of the 
part played by the Apostle’s religious experience. 
There is not a doctrine to which it has not con- 
tributed something. His heart always goes hand 
in hand with his intellect. To regard the Pauline 
theology as a mere intellectual structure of ideas, 
and those mostly borrowed, is to do it a gross 
injustice. 

We come to a question that cuts even deeper. 
One may quite well admit Paul’s large dependence 
on current conceptions for the categories of his 
theological construction, and at the same time 
hold that in that construction he embodied the 
substance of Jesus’ gospel and the essential 
meaning of His life. But this is what Wrede does 
not admit; and it is here that his critics are most 
sharply opposed to him. According to Wrede, 
the theology of Paul reveals hardly a trace of the 
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influence either of the teaching or the life of the 
Jesus of history. The Master teaches one religion, 
the Apostle another ; and what is common to both 
is due, not to the dependence of the one on the 
other, but to their common Jewish inheritance. 
There are certain notorious facts to which Wrede 
can appeal, and which give to his view a certain 
colour of truth. It is, to say the least of it, discon- 
certing that Paul should so rarely refer to Jesus’ 
words or life. Only on some three occasions does 
he make such a reference, if we leave the cross out 
of account. In his controversy with the legalists, 
one might have expected him to appeal to the 
free attitude of Jesus towards the law. That he 
does not do so, that, on the contrary, he describes 
Jesus as a minister of the circumcision, seems to 
indicate that he had not studied the historical life 
very deeply. And it seems to point in the same 
direction, when he cites as an example of His 
humility, not any incident from His earthly hfe, 
but the pre-natal fact of His renunciation of 
heavenly glory. Nay, Paul almost leaves the impres- 
sion that he did not esteem a knowledge of the 
earthly life a matter of first-class importance. He 
glories in the fact that, after his conversion, he 
took no counsel with men, but was indebted for 
his gospel solely to an inner revelation. And this 
is not all. It is undeniable that in his theology 
he gives no assured place to the earthly life. The 
one event that is for him of cardinal importance 
is the death; and he presents this, not as the 
moral act of a man, but as an event in a super- 
human drama. In his conception of the human 
life of Jesus, he seems to ignore its rich religious 
and ethical content, and to view it solely from the 
standpoint of self-renunciation—subjection to the 
humiliation and poverty of a human existence and 
to the shame of the cross. The Christ of Paul is 
not the Jesus of history, but the heavenly Christ 


who, being in the form of God, became man, died ° 


for our sins, and rose again, to be the ever-living 
Lord of the Church. The conclusion which 
Wrede comes to is that Paul knew very little about 
the Jesus of history, and did not much care to 
know. It is a mistake, he says, to think that the 
traits of the historical Jesus are transferred to 
the heavenly Christ. The humility, the obedience, 
the love which the Son of God exhibited in His 
acceptance of the servile lot of a child of earth, 
and in His submission to the shame of the cross, 
cannot be regarded as a reflexion of the spirit 


of the man Jesus; rather they came to the Apostle 
as deductions from his own conception of a Christ- 
wrought redemption. \Even in those points in 
which there seems to be manifest agreement 
between Jesus and Paul, Wrede either explains it 
away or refuses to admit dependence. Paul’s 
‘Bless them that persecute you’ may be derived 
from Jesus, but not necessarily ; for Judaism also 
knew such a thought. It is the same with the 
conception of God as Father. Long before Jesus’ 
time it was current in Judaism. Moreover, the 
thoughts about God which Jesus connects with the 
Father’s name—that He cares for all, numbers 
the hairs of our head—find scarcely an echo in 
the teaching of the Apostle. And if there is a 
certain resemblance between the criticism which 
Jesus directs against legalism and that of Paul, 
there is even more of difference. When Jesus 
turns against legal ordinances, it is where they 
deaden the moral sense, take the soul out of 
religion, and set externality and appearance in the 
place of reality. Paul, on the other hand, fights 
against the law as a champion of the redemption 
gospel, and as a missionary afraid lest obsolete rites 


| and ceremonies should hamper his propaganda. 


What have Wrede’s critics to advance against 
such revolutionary conclusions? Kaftan takes a 
line of his own. In the first place, he contests 
Wrede’s rendering of the Pauline doctrine of redemp- 
tion, refusing to believe that the Apostle teaches 
an objective, completed redemption which the 
believer has simply to accept. It is much more 
a subjective experience, a reality in which the 
believer lives. He thus gets rid of one of the 
main differences between the Master and His 
Apostle. Unfortunately, his interpretation runs 
counter, not only to that of most modern students 
of Paul, but as well to the traditional view, so 
that he rather avoids than meets the main issue 
in the Jesus-Paul controversy. Further, Kaftan 
brings Jesus and Paul together by emphasizing 
the significance of the Messianic consciousness 
in Jesus. It was no ‘burden,’ as many modern 
scholars represent, but the decisive thing in His 
life. Paul’s conception of the heavenly Christ 
is thus grounded on the Jesus of history. 

Wrede’s other critics take a different line. 
Recognizing the difference in doctrinal form, 
they seek to show an agreement in substance. 
All lay great stress on the manifest evidence 
which the Pauline theology gives of the dominat- 
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ing influence of Jesus’ love, and of His teaching 
about love. It is on this point that the main 
argument of Meyer and Kolbing turns. Jesus’ 
faith in the love of God, says Meyer, and in the 
victory of love in the world, His faith that love 
is the greatest thing in the universe—this it was 
which arrested Paul, and. became for him a new 
revelation. Perhaps it was only this one message, 
Jesus died for our sins according to the Scriptures, 
of which we can be certain that Paul received it 
from the Christian community. The conception 
of a sin-offering does not itself come from Jesus ; 
but that His disciples applied it to Him, and so 
explained His death, was possible only because 
He had made the sin-forgiving love of God, and 
His own love, to live before them. It was thus 
the spirit of Jesus that apprehended Paul. To 
this new might of love that met him he owed his 
deliverance from legalism. It seemed to him 
great enough to win the world, and a sufficient 
guarantee against the abuse of freedom. And it 
was this love, extending even to an enemy, that 
was in his heart when he formulated his doctrine 
of a sin-offering. To his belief in God’s sin- 
forgiving love he has given a doctrinal enough 
form ; but this should not keep us from recognizing 
that, in essentials, Jesus and Paul were one, and 
that Paul was Jesus’ debtor. Kolbing speaks to 
the same effect. Paul’s faith is really faith in 
the love and grace of God that have met him in 
Christ’s death, and we are justified in saying that it 
has all the religious characters of Jesus’ own faith. 

In seeking to prove agreement, Julicher takes 
a wider sweep, passing in review Paul’s leading 
doctrinal and ethical conceptions. In opposition 
to Wrede he finds that the God of Paul is sub- 
stantially the God of Jesus. It may be true that 
the Apostle gives a larger place to the idea of 
righteousness than it receives in the teaching of 
his Master, and that in one or two controversial 
passages he attributes to God something like 
arbitrary power; but it is also true that he pro- 
claims His goodness and mercy—the chief traits 
in the God of Jesus—with an inspiration that 
has never been surpassed. Even his doctrine of 
predestination is defended as rooted in a motive 
far from foreign to Jesus. It sprang from a 
feeling, born of Jesus’ spirit, that so great a thing 
as his eternal salvation could not be a matter of 
chance, but must proceed from a grace eternally 
conscious of its object. 


Julicher also defends from Wrede’s strictures 
Paul’s doctrine of faith. When Jesus requires as 
the condition of salvation the keeping of God’s 
commandments, and the Apostle faith in the 
crucified and risen Christ, the difference is not 
sO great as appears on the surface. For the faith 
of the Pauline theology is not a mere acceptance 
of historical facts or dogmas. It is an activity of 
the conscience. It means union with Christ—a 
dying with Him to sin, and a resurrection to a 
new life of love and service. It means openness 
of the heart to God, and a casting ourselves on 
God’s grace in the conviction that no mere 
striving of our own can help us. FPaul’s doctrine 
of justification by faith, though foreign to Jesus, 
enshrines two of the most significant possessions 
of His religion. It takes the ground from the 
Pharisaic doctrine of merit, and it connects faith 
with divine grace. Paul’s conception of faith is 
really implicit in Jesus’ conception of doing the 
will of God; for Jesus always presupposes that 
good fruit can ripen only on the soil of a genuine 
trust in God. It is true that the prominence given 
to faith, in the sense of belief, led subsequently 
to deplorable enough results; but for this the 
Apostle was not responsible. Rather he did his 
best to preserve the conception from degenerating 
into an empty assent to facts and doctrines, and 
to ground it deep in religious experience. 

If Paul’s theological conceptions are at bottom 
those of Jesus, this is not less true of his ethical 
and practical. For the Apostle, too, the Beatitudes 
are the expression of the soul’s highest aspirations— 
to see God, and be called the children of God. 
He has not certainly thrust Jesus aside in putting 
faith, hope, and love at the centre of the Christian 
life. When he says the Kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost, he touches the very kernel 
of Jesus’ proclamation. And that other saying of 
the Apostle, ‘ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good,’ is the alpha and omega of Jesus’ 
ethical teaching. Wrede charges Paul with nar- 
rowing Jesus’ conception of love into love of the 
brethren in the Church. Certainly he does 
emphasize brotherly love, but he also teaches 
the wider love (Ro 13°!0 1214), Julicher also 


| defends Paul from the reproach of an asceticism 


foreign to Jesus. The views of both as to the 
importance of certain earthly relationships were 
coloured by their expectation of the speedy 
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advent of the world’s end; but in neither have 
we anything like world-weariness. Paul had 
almost a morbid craving for life, and his ethic is, 
in the highest degree, an ethic of power. The 
world he turns from is that of a depraved 
humanity, a world poisoned by Adam’s sin. In 
both we find the same moral ideal—to lift men 
to a height at which God shall find His image 
in them ; in both also the same energy in carrying 
it out. 

Meyer and Jiilicher follow Wrede in attempting 
to explain the new form which the _ gospel 
assumed in the hands of Paul. Something of 
the difference is due to the atmosphere in which 
the Apostle was reared. He sprung from another 
section of Judaism than Jesus. What the wisdom 
of the Rabbis, the speculation of the apocalyptists, 
the atmosphere of Hellenistic thought were for 
the one, the simple piety of the people was for 
the other. Something, too, is explained by the 
Apostle’s peculiar experience.. His conversion 
signified a breach with all in the past that.he 
had held precious ; it was a veritable death and 
resurrection. This fact may help us to under- 
stand why he should see in the gospel, not the 
fulfilment of the law, but its abolition, and why 
his thought should always move in a region of 
sharp contrasts. Then again the difference in 
the historical situation accounts for much. 
Between Jesus and Paul lie the Cross and the 
Resurrection. The Church, distinguished from 
Judaism by the one point of belief in Jesus as 
Messiah, had arisen, and its existence depended 
on its ability to maintain its faith in its crucified 
and exalted Lord. Christianity necessarily took 
the form of an apologetic. The Apostle had to 
defend the Messiahship of Jesus against the 
attack of opponents, and to surmount the offence 
of the cross by showing that it was in the plan 


of God. Ina couple of sentences Meyer adduces 
another fact that surely deserved greater pro- 
minence. When Jesus knows of an immediate 
relation to God the Father, and Paul feels the 
need for a mediator, have we not to see in this 
the difference between Jesus and all other men? 
It is through the power that proceeds from 
Jesus that we reach that filial attitude toward 
God which He possessed as a natural endow- 
ment.. 

Paul did not pervert Jesus’ gospel, although 
he brought into the foreground elements that 
were foreign to it. The work which he did had 
to be done, if trust in Jesus—through which alone 
His influence could make itself felt—was to be 
maintained. The gospel had to be presented in 
the thought-forms of the time. Blame would 
attach to the Apostle only if he so valued his 
theological machinery as to neglect the heritage of 
Jesus. But of this he cannot fairly be accused. 
He did not put his theology in the place of the 
religion of Jesus, but only as a hedge round 
about it. 

What is the permanent value of Paul’s imposing 
construction? None of the writers I have named, 
with the exception of Kaftan, would accept it as 
a norm for our understanding of the Person and 
gospel of Jesus. Its antique modes of thought 
are foreign to the modern mind ; and when orthodox 
theologians imagine that they are simply repro- 
ducing Paul, they are largely self-deceived. This 
is not, however, to say that the Apostle has nothing 
to teach us. ‘Meyer, who is the only one to 
discuss the subject, is ready to recognize beneath 
the perishing doctrinal forms thoughts and im- 
pulses that are not for one age merely but for every 
age. Therefore the cry should be, not away from 
Paul back to Christ; but rather, through Paul 
back to Christ and to God. 


———— 
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Che Great Texf Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF DEUTERONOMY. 


DEUTERONOMY XXX. IQ. 


‘I call heaven and earth to witness against you this 
day, that I have set before thee life and death, the 
blessing and the curse: therefore choose life, that thou 
mayest live, thou and thy seed.’ 


EXPOSITION. 


‘T call heaven and earth to witness.’—Heaven and 
earth as abiding and outlasting the changes of human life 
(4° 31°8 321). Joshua in chapter 2477 appeals to ‘a great 
stone’ as a witness. This is still done in the East.— 
ROBINSON. 

“Therefore choose: life, that thou mayest live.’—Life, 
coupled with the secure possession of the Promised Land, is 
constantly held out in Dt. as the reward for obedience to 
God's commandment: cf. 5° 6%4 308 324, especially 4! 
$1 16”, also 47° 6? 1171 255 3247, DRIVER. 

Unquestionably vv.1!-*? express the spirit of Deuter- 
onomy so directly and so sincerely that they can be identified 
as forming part of the original Deuteronomic teaching.— 
FLARPER, 


THE SERMON. 
The Choice of a Religion. 
By the Rev. T. G. Selby. 


There are those who say that the twelve tribes 
of Israel, till the time of the Captivity, were idol 
worshippers and nothing more. That is an ex- 
aggeration. It is true that the struggle between 
pure and impure worship was continued through 
many centuries, but the generations, and the 
individuals comprising them, had to choose 
between the worship of the visible and that of the 
invisible, and there was a bold line drawn between 
them in every age. 

The leaders of the chosen race recognized that 
the highest type of worship could not be established 
in the hearts of the people by a mandate. The 
methods they chose were those of persuasion 
rather than of coercive authority. The Bible 
never encourages a blind adherence to the religion 
of the State. An English soldier, when asked of 
what religion he was, replied, ‘I always follow the 
big drum.’ But the big drum may sometimes be 
beaten by a David or a Hezekiah, and sometimes 
by an Ahab or a Jeroboam. 

Religion, as well as all other interests in life, is 


a matter of human choice. It may be denied in 
theory, but it is affirmed in practice. The doctrine 
of moral freedom has been repudiated by fetish- 
worshippers, Pantheists, Mohammedans, and even 
Christians. But the savage forgets his religion of 
Fate, and deters his child from evil by frowns, and 
encourages him to good by smiles. ‘The scientist, 
who has convinced himself that the power of 
environment is limitless, rushes out to the street to 
applaud an act of heroism or denounce a wrong. 
The theologian convinces himself that the Infinite 
Sovereignty leaves no room for human freedom, 
but he takes up his newspaper and his heart goes 
with every sentence meted out to a crime. Our 
own repentance and remorse witness to the power 
we have over our own acts and characters. We 
make our own conduct, and we shape our own 
religion. 

A principle of choice enters into that faith which 
differentiates a saved man from a moral castaway. 
Many things may colour our creed and give bias 
to our habits, but they are not ultimate. A man 
chooses to accept or refuse the influences which 
tend to mould his personality. Faith is all of God, 
says some one. But that is true of every faculty 
in the human mind. Faith is the choice we make 
between competing Gods—Baal or Jehovah. Do 
we prefer the God who may be described as 
Inscrutable Causation, who takes no account of 
moral distinctions, or the God who redeems and 
forgives and makes Himself known in Jesus Christ ? 

The river Amazon and the chief tributary of the 
river Plate rise within a few hundred yards of 
each other, and the Indians drag their canoes 
from the one to the other. For many miles they 
run parallel as if they might unite, but at last a 
little knoll is reached and the waterways diverge. 
It is difficult to judge the issues involved in this 
turning-point, which affects the whole of South 
America, but these two rivers empty themselves 
into the sea more than a thousand miles apart. 
Many lives start together in the closest intimacy, 
but reach widely different goals. The distance 
between them cannot be measured, but it began in 
an act of choice, which issued in unalterable good 
or evil. 
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It is well to give outward expression to our 
choice. Many people are Christians in everything 
but the avowal of the fact, and they themselves 
need the help of their own clear avowal as much 
as the Church and the world need it. ‘I will pay 
my vows unto the Lord now in the presence of 
all his people.’ 


The Supreme Choice. 
By the Rev. Thomas Davies, M.A., Ph.D. 


The mariner does not neglect that part of his 
chart which points out the dangers. He studies 
it most closely... Do not let us neglect the warn- 
ings which the Bible, the spiritual chart, contains. 
They are there that we may steer safely past them 
into safety. They are there that, at length, we 
may gain the blessing and not the curse. 

1. Zhe highest object of choice. ‘Choose life.’ 
What is life? The twentieth century can no more 
answer the question than the centuries which pre- 
ceded it. The essence of life is hidden in the 
folds of Divine mystery. But wherever we meet 
the word ‘life’ it means one of three things—food, 
animation, or a line of conduct. The latter is 
the meaning here—moral action. Let us look at 
four aspects of it. 

(2) Its functions. What are the moral capabili- 
ties of man? Perception of dependence upon the 
Supreme Being, discrimination between the qualities 
of actions, resistance of every tendency to evil, and 
encouragement to virtue. 

(4) Its resources. Divine revelation is its light, 
prayer its solace, faith its support, and the presence 
of God its guide. 

(c) Its joys. As sin is the source of all sorrow, 
so moral purity is the fountain of all joy. Cleansed 
from sin by the blood of Jesus Christ our life is 
a sea without a storm. To be free from sin is a 
condition which yields happiness as pure as the 
holiness of an angel. 

(@) Its prospects. The life of faith and holiness, 
though weak at times, has its prospects, and moves 
on towards the absorption of its feebleness in the 
strength of God. There zs a perfect state. 

2. The gravest responsibility. The tree follows 
the course of law, the animal that of instinct, but 
man moves by will. ‘Choose ye this day whom 
ye will serve.’ 

(2) Thus the highest honour is conferred upon 
us. There is no condition of life higher. Does 


not this explain why the appeals of the gospel are 
so gentle, and its invitations so gracious? 

(4) The greatest anxiety should be felt by us. 
The two ways are plainly set forth—life and death. 
Every step leads to one or other. ‘Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ 

(c) The issues will follow our choice. Conse- 
quences follow actions, and eternity is the harvest 
of time. The sentence will be just: ‘Come ye’ 
and ‘Depart ye.’ Are you yet undecided? 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The choice of Death.—‘I have set before thee life and 
death . . . therefore choose life.’ In one of the Canterbury 
Tales, as it is told by the Pardoner, the story tells of 
three young fellows, who were careless and dissolute, giving 
their time to riotous living. In a boisterous humour on one 
occasion they set’ out in search of Death, intending to put 
out of the way this pestiferous creature, who was said to be 
slaying the young and the good-natured, and leaving the old 
and infirm. They had not gone far on their way when an 
old man, in answer to their inquiries, directed them to an 
oak standing in a near-by path, where, so he told them, 
Death would be found. The revellers ran straightway to 
the place that had been indicated, and there to their great 
joy they found, instead of an enemy and a terror, a great 
pile of gold florins. The treasure was theirs, and they 
agreed to share it equally among themselves. It would not 
do, however, to remove this heap of gold in daylight, so 
they agreed to wait until dark. In the meantime one of the 
company went to the town for food, and two kept watch 
over the unexpected fortune. This pair of knaves took 
counsel to kill their companion and to divide the spoil 
between the two of them. To the knave travelling alone it 
occurred that he might easily put his comrades out of the 
way, and thus gain all the gold for himself. So he bought 
poison and mixed it with the food. On his return, those 
who had watched over the treasure fell upon him, and 
having dispatched him, sat down to feast on the poisoned 
food ; and soon they joined their friend in finding Death at 
the foot of the oak-tree where it seemed they had discovered 
the means of happy Life. 


‘This day . . . thou and thy seed.’—It is the end of 
September, and in my garden is a rose-bush on which two 
buds, one fairly open, the other just bursting, are slowly 
withering away. Their possibilities I know from the 
glorious blossoms which the same'/bush produced earlier in 
the year. But these have appeared too late, and their 
beauty and sweetness will never come forth, for lack of 
sunshine. It is so with us. Man’s soul is a bud full of 
Divine potentialities, but needing for their development the 
light and heat, the guidance and inspiration of Jesus Christ. 
The choice of Christ is the choice of life. ‘ Choose ye ¢hds 
day whom ye will serve.’ 

Nor is that all. The blossom of the rose exists, not for 
its own sake, but for the future. It carries within its petals 
the germs of future plants, germs which, however, can only 
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become living when the flower has opened to the sunlight 
and the pollen has accomplished its task of fertilization. It 
is true that we multiply our plants by cuttings rather than 
seeds, but it is by the mixture of pollens from various open 
flowers that the wonderful roses of to-day have been evolved 
from the wild rose of the field; and the bud that never 
opens buries in itself these possibilities of a greater future. 
‘That thou mayest live, thou and thy seed” In Christ man 
does not only find life for himself, he may become the 
spiritual father of a better race. 


The choice. —In Balzac’s La Peau de Chagrin, a young 
man, at a crisis in his fortunes, was offered a piece of wild 
ass’s skin on which the following words were engraved : 
‘Possessing me thou shalt possess all things. But thy life is 
mine, for God has so willed it. Wish, and thy wishes shall 
‘be fulfilled: but measure thy desires according to the life 
that is in thee. This is thy hfe: with each wish I must 
shrink even as thy own days. Wilt thou have me? Take 
me. God will hearken unto thee. So be it.’ Deliberately, 
and after full warning that for its possessor To Will means 
the same thing as To have your Will, he takes the skin and 
chooses a life of riotous excess culminating in one single joy 
in which all the pleasures of earth should unite in a final 
embrace which should kill him. He had his wish: and 
the book is a masterly analysis of the struggle, the hopeless 
struggle of the self-devoted victim to escape the Nemesis 
who slowly, inevitably, as in a Greek tragedy, dogs his 
steps. Reading the story we exclaim, as of the king in 
Hanvlet : 

*O liméd soul, that, struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged !’ 


He cannot escape: with each wish the skin shrinks, and, 
with the skin, his life ; till at last in one mad moment of 
desire he is consumed in the fire of his own passion. Balzac 
may have been, as he has been called, ‘a very unpriestly 
preacher,’ but the Christian preacher, reading his book, 
would fit it to either of two verses; and while one of these 
would be, ‘ Be not deceived: God is not mocked: whatso- 
ever a man soweth that shall he also reap’; the other would 
be the words of our Great Text, ‘Choose life, that thou 
mayest live.’ 


Calling earth to witness.—It is related that, on 
(Samuel Rutherford’s) first coming to the parish (of Anwoth), 
there was a piece of ground on Mossrobin Farm, in the 
hollow of a hill, where on a Sabbath afternoon the people 
used to play at football. On one occasion he repaired to 
that spot, and pointed out their sin, solemnly calling on the 
objects round to be witnesses against them, especially three 
large stones close at hand on the slope of the hill, two of 
which still remain, and are called ‘ Rutherford’s Witnesses.’ 
—Preface to Bonar’s edition of Rutherfora’s Letters. 


Choose your leader.—‘ At certain intervals in our life 
our minds should be constituted a court of law, as in the 
closing hours of some momentous and entrancing case. The 
witnesses have been heard. The evidence is finished. 
Counsel has spoken. The judge has sifted the entangle-. 
ments and presented ‘the issue in a clear and continuous. 
story. And now for the verdict and the judgment ! 

That, I say, is what we want in the realm of the mind. 
Now and again the bustling quests of the mind must be 
hushed and concentrated on a solemn court of judgment. 
The evidence must be regarded as closed. Mental explana- 
tion must change to moral verdict, and the judgment must 
be executed. That is what we lack in much of our mental 
movements,—we lack moral verdicts! Our thinking trails 
on, and on, and on, for the mere delight of the intellectual 
process, and the verdict is indefinitely delayed. And so life 
is spent in a sort of royal commission which never reports ; 
and in the flippant delay the moral slumber of the soul is 
deepened and intensified. Think up to anissue! Think up 
to moral settledness and fixity! Life is not an inquiry, but. 
a crusade. NRegister your verdict ! Choose your leader !’— 
J. H. Jowrrtr, Wanted, a Verdict. 


WHEREAT Siddartha turned, 
And, lo! the moon shone by the Crab! the stars 
In that same silver order long foretold 
Stood ranged and say, ‘This is the night !—choose thow. 
The way of greatness or the way of good: 
To reign a King of kings, or wander lone, 
Crownless and homeless, that the world be helped.” 


I choose 
To tread its paths with patient, stainless feet, 
Making its dust my bed, its loneliest wastes 
My dwelling, and its meanest things my mates ; 


Now am I tired, and now I will depart, 

Never to come again, till what I seek 

Be found—if fervent search and strife await. 
ARNOLD’S ‘ Light of Asia.” 
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TBe Relation of fhe Fourth Gospel to Be Spnoptists. 


By tHE Rey. F. W. Worsey, M.A., B.D., DURHAM. 


THE Johannine problem is always with us. Year 
after year, yes, and month after month, new 
suggestions are forthcoming. At least they pre- 
tend to be new. Not infrequently we find them to 
be but old friends with new faces; and this is 
well-nigh inevitable, for we are being gradually 
forced to the conviction that, given only our 
present available material, we can hardly hope to 
get much nearer to.the final solution of the many- 
sided problem. And yet each contributor seems 
to bring forward some new point of view, and is in 
consequence welcomed, so that a restatement of 
some of the older points has often something more 
fresh, more interesting, more helpful about it than 
most of the fashionable novelties of the day. 
Presumably each investigator imagines that his 
work is quite independent, quite impartial; and 
indeed it is only in so far as this is really the case 
that we can hope to gain a little more insight 
into the possible conditions of the original writer. 
The only method by which such independence 
may be in some degree arrived at is in the 
determination that nothing shall be presupposed ; 
an ideal hardly attainable under present conditions. 
We may be sure, however, that if we start from the 
avowed standpoint of any established critic or 
author, simply because it has been widely recog- 
nized, we shall at once vitiate our entire argument 
for that portion of the community that refuses to 
accept the conclusions of our own particular guide. 
Let us then once more start, with a mind as open 
as possible, to gather some impressions as to the 
relation between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Synoptists; a field of study investigated times 
without number, with regard to which a mass of 
literature is extant, but as touching which no one 
has yet dared to claim that they have said the last 
word. This is a phase of criticism as yet not 
reached, but we are not without indications that 
some such claims may soon be put forward, with 
just that amount of modesty that is compatible 
with them. 
if 


Was the writer of the Fourth Gospel acquainted 
with the other three narratives? No one will as 


yet venture to dogmatize upon this subject; but | 


with some little hesitation we may answer ‘yes.’ 


The most doubtful side of the question is that 
touching the First Gospel. We do not need to 
lay much stress upon the fact that the sentence 
GAAos bé AaBav ASyxnv evvEev adtod rHv TAevpay, 
kal é€7AGev tdwp kal ata, which is but slightly 
altered from Jn 194, appears in certain manu- 
scripts of the First Gospel (22. & BCE UP 
5 498 2607 215 127) at, the end seta 2) an) © 


have here strong attestation for the sentence, it 


is true, but there is also good authority for its 
omission (A D al Syr and others), so that the 
probability is that it appeared upon the margin of 
some ancient MS., and that the copyist was unable 
to resist the idea that «is e€ atray of v.** implied 
a following dAAos; the sentence is certainly out 
of place before v.°°, Apart from this, the only 
place where the Fourth Evangelist is in agreement 
with the First against the other two is Jn 12). 16= 
Mt 21*5.., This is merely in the matter of 
a quotation and proves nothing. There are 
certain subtle touches which incline us to believe 
that the Fourth Evangelist was acquainted with 
the Third Gospel; he most certainly must have 
known of the Aramaic original which underlies the 
First Gospel, but he makes no use of the matter 
peculiar to either of these narratives. He knew, 
probably, that these two writers had accepted and 
made use of the Second Gospel as giving in the 
main an accurate outline of the Life of Christ; 
but whether he knew it or not, he certainly adopted 
that plan himself; and this is the important thing 
to remember when we recollect the local tradition, 
kal T0086 6 mpecBurepos éXeye’ Mapxos pév, éppe- 
veutns Iérpov yevopevos, doo éuvnudvevoey axpiBds 
éypowev. The authority upon which this Gospel 
thus rested was considerable, so that the all- 
important question to decide as far as may be is 
surely this, How does the Fourth Evangelist treat 
this ‘ Petrine’ Gospel ? 


gh 


When we take the places where the Fourth 
Evangelist tells of the same incidents as are dealt 
with by St. Mark, we cannot but be struck by the 
almost total absence of agreement, as we use the 
word, that is to say, with regard to the Synoptists 


ee 
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themselves. Our author tells of the Baptism of 
Christ, and in doing so agrees in a small way with 
the other accounts, but he only does so in order to 
introduce a totally different aspect of the testimony 
of John Baptist, and a totally different version of 
the first meeting of St. Peter with the Christ; a 
very important point. He tells too of the feeding 
of the five thousand and the subsequent incident 
of Christ’s walking upon the water (Jn 6!%= 
Mk 6°06), but his purpose in doing so is obviously 
to show that St. Mark has given the text, but has 
omitted the sermon. He mentions the triumphal 
entry in Jerusalem (Jn 12!7!9= Mk 1111), but does 
so simply to bring in his reference to the influence 
of the raising of Lazarus upon the minds of the 
people in Jerusalem. We shall find some such 
elements in all the passages where the two 
narratives deal with the same events. They are 
divisible into the following classes :— 

(2) Those where we find the Fourth Evangelist 
dismissing in a few words events narrated at some 
length by the Second. 

(6) Those in which he tells of incidents which 
St. Mark also records, but with regard to which the 
two accounts are completely different. 

(c) Places where he makes additions to the 
Marcan narrative— 


(1) By way of explanation, 
(2) By way of supplement. 


Let us take these in detail. 

(a) The following are the passages in which the 
Fourth Evangelist is content to make, as it were, 
a passing reference to the more detailed account 
of St. Mark :— 


ee wi k7 el, 
Sat? Mk 10°? ??. 


Jn 18! = Mk 142-42, 
Jn 1916 17 = Mk 1515-8, 


If we take the first of these in illustration we see 
that the Fourth Evangelist sums up a considerable 
portion of the account of the ministry of Christ in 
these words, Kal pera tadra mepurdérer 6 “Inoots 
év rH TadsAralg, ob yap 7Ockev ev TH ‘Tovdala 
mepimareiv, Ot eCyrovy aitdv ot *Tovdatoe amroKretvar. 

It is evident, then, that in this passage, and 
in the others mentioned above, the writer wishes 
to make it plain that it is no part of his scheme 
to repeat needlessly anything that has been 
correctly related in the Second Gospel. It is as 
though he said, ‘For further details see St.. Mark.’ 
One such passage might be put down as a mere 


curious coincidence, but with these examples 
before us we are bound to decide that we have 
here evidences of the purpose and scheme of the 
writer of the Gospel. 

(2) This becomes increasingly clear when we see 


| that in certain cases our author is at pains to tell 


us events already related by St. Mark, but with 
regard to which he entirely disagrees with that 
writer. The most striking examples are to be 
found in the matter of the cleansing of the Temple, 
and of the call of St. Peter and St. Andrew. 
Concerning the first of these there has been 
much controversy. There have been those 
who earnestly contended that there must have 
been two such evénts, the one at the commence- 
ment and the other at the end of Christ’s ministry. 
Others have pointed out, somewhat gleefully, that 
the discrepancy is best explained by the fact that - 
we have here one of the several instances not 
merely of the inaccuracy of the Fourth Evangelist, 
but of the very mistakes to which such a writer 
was open, and into which he actually fell in spite 
of his great care to represent himself as an eye- 
witness. But as a matter of fact the phenomenon 
is capable of far simpler and far more natural 
explanation. Had the writer wished to remark 
that there were in fact two cleansings he would 
certainly have been more explicit; and, on the 
other hand, it is impossible to suppose that he is 
here guilty of a foolish blunder when we consider 
that he was making use of the Second Gospel. It 
remains only possible to suppose that his order is 
deliberately chosen with the express intention of 
correcting that of the Synoptists. 


The second example illustrates this more 
forcibly. Here are the two accounts; they are 
irreconcilable. 


Mcp 126227, 


Kal rapdywv mapa th 
Oadacoay THs VadtNalas eidev 
Liuwva kal’ Avdpéay rov ade- 
Addy Diuwvos aupiBadrovras 
év TH Oaddoon, foav yap 
Gdects* Kal elrev atrols o 
*Inoots Aetre oricw mov, kal 
Tojow vas yevécOar aeels 
avOpwmmrav. Kal evOvs apévres 
Ta Oikrua AKohovdnoay avTe@. 


Jn yt0-42, 


"Hy ’Avdpéas 6 ddeddds 
Diuwwyros Ilérpov eis éx ray 
Ovo Tay daKkovodyTey Tapa 
*Iwavouv Kal dKxodovdnodvrwy 
avT@* etploxer obTos mp&rov 
Tov added poy Tov Woy Dinwva 
Kal Néyer atrw Hbpdxnwer Tov 
Mecolay (6 é€orw medepunver- 
buevoy Xpiords). Hyayev avrov 
mpos Tov “Inooty. éuBréVas 
aire 6 ‘Inoots eifrev Dd ef 
Diuwv 6 vids “Iwdvov, od 
KAnOjon Knobas (6 Epueveverat 
Ilérpos). 
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Now what other purpose can our author have 
had than to give what he considered to be the 
true version ofan all-important event in the life of 
one with whom he is closely associated in this 
Gospel (and elsewhere?), and upon whose author- 
ity, moreover, the Second Gospel was generally 
considered to rest? Any other explanation of the 
discrepancy is forced and unnatural, unless we are 
content to view the Fourth Gospel as a mere 
forgery. Another notable example in which 
explanation and correction are combined is to be 
found in the account of the feeding of the five 
thousand and the subsequent appearance of Christ 
upon the: sea (Jn 61%4= Mk 6145S), The account 
given by the Fourth Evangelist is a mere sketch, 
but he adds little details omitted by St. Mark, 
and inserts vv.2" by way of fuller explanation. 
Thus in his narrative we have the locality more 
definitely stated, répav ris Oaddoons tHs Tadudalas 
ths TiBepiados, in v.1; the reason for the assembled 
multitude, dru Gewpovy Ta onpueta & erroler él tv 
agGevotvrwy, in v.?; the time of year, jv dé éyyts 
TO maoxa, % éopty Tv ‘lovdaiwy, in v.*; the trial 
of Philip, vv.°7; the ma:ddpeov in v.?: and the 
result produced, Oi otv dvOpwrrou iddvres & eroinoey 
onpeta éXeyov btt Otros éotw dAnOas 6 rpopyrys 
5 épxdpevos eis TOV KOT HOY. 

And then the author goes on to point out that 
the miracle had a further and deeper significance, 
in that upon it Christ founded His teaching at 
Capharnaum. Again, in these examples we have 
strong evidence that the Fourth Evangelist intended 
not so much to write an independent, ‘spiritual’ 
Gospel, but that he wished to correct the existing 
accounts where they were wrong, as he thought, 
and to introduce such matter. as he considered 
ought not to have been omitted. 

(c) We have only to examine the additional 
matter in the Fourth Gospel in the light of the 
fact that the author admits the gigantic nature of 
an endeavour to tell of all that Christ did and said 
(indeed, his hyperbole expresses impossibility), in 
order to see all this more clearly. 

(1) As an instance of the way in which he 
supplements the Marcan narrative by way of fuller 
explanation, we may take the events in the garden 
of Gethsemane in Jn 18'14, Our author sees no 
reason for a repetition of the account of the 
Agony, but to the story of the Betrayal he adds a 
few graphic details, ze. the amazing result of 
Christ’s self-revelation in vy.*®; the designation 


of St. Peter as the author of the attack upon the 
servant of the High Priest and the addition of 
the victim’s name, MdAxos, in v.!9; and the 
recording of the reason given by Christ for non- 
resistance, To wor/jpiov 0 Sedwxév prow 6 TaTijp ob mp 
mio avro. 

The whole account of the Passion is strikingly 
illustrative of this attitude of the Evangelist towards 
the Second Gospel. Compare Jn 1848 with 
Mk 14°72; Jn 191824 with Mk 152428; Jn 1998-42 
with Mk 154746, A comparison of the last two 
passages will show what is meant. 


Milos 25208 
42. Kal Hin dplas yevo- 


bmévns, émel hv mapacKeun, 6 
mpocdBBarov, é€Mav 
"Iwond ard Apimabalas etox- 


Jn 19%8-42, 

38. Mera d¢ rafra npd- 
Thoev Tov IleAarov "Iwond 
dd ‘Apywabalas, dv wabnriys 
700 Inood kexpummévos 5€ 
dua Tov PbBov Tv ’Lov- 
dalwy, va dpy 7d c6ua Too 


éoT 


juwy Bovreurys, 6s Kal avros 
fv mpocdexduevos Thy Bact- 
Nelav rod ToAUHTAS 
elonhOev mpos tov IlevAGrov 
cua Tov 
Ilew\Gros 


Ge00, "Inood: Kal érérpewev 6 IMe- 
Naros.”H)Oev ofy kal npev 7d 
oGpa avrov. 39. 7AGev dé 


kal Nexodnpos, 6 éNOwy 


Kal qrhoaro TO 
"Inood. 44. 6 dé 


COavuacey ef Hn TéOvnKer, Tpds avTov vuKTos Td 
kal mpookadeodpevos Tov Kev- TWP@Tov, Pépwv Eiypwa 
Tuplova éemnpdrncey atroy el THUpYns Kal Gdns ws 
Hon awéOavev’ 45. xalyvods Altpas Exardy. 4o. éda- 
dood KevTupiwvos €bwphoaro Bov otvy 1ro cua rod 


7d ropa Te "lwohp. 46. “Inood cal €dyncav atrd 


kal dyopacas cwddva Kabedwv d0oviows mera TOV dpwp- 
adtTwv, Kabws 00s éorly 
Trols "lovéalois évragid- 
evn edhe 


T67W Omov 


avrov évelAnoev TH ovddve Kal 
eOnkev avroy ev pyjmare 6 Hy 
NeAarounuévoy éx mérpas, kal hy O& év Te 
mpocektNicev NiOoy éml Thy éoTavpwen, 
Ovpav Tov uynpelov. Kijwos, Kat é€vy TO KiTYw 
o Mun metov 

ovdérw ovdels Fv TeOecmévos® 


Yf 2 
KQaLvOV, éV Ww 


rs 


42. éxel oby 01d THY Tapa- 
cxevnv Tv "Lovéalwy, 
ore eyyds tv 7d pynuetor, 
2Onxav Tov Incody. 


It will be seen from the above, which is typical 
of several passages in the two Gospels (indeed, we 
might say that it represents one aspect of the 
relationship between them), that the story of the 
Fourth Evangelist is in no way a retelling of that 
of the Second Evangelist by way of repetition. 
The. First and the Third Evangelists have been 
content to do that in a large measure. The 
Fourth Evangelist repeats not a word more than 
is necessary, and, as will be seen from the 
passages in spaced type, adds several important 
details. 

2. There remains for discussion the purely 
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supplementary matter which our Evangelist inserts 
by way of amplification, and which marks off his 
Gospel from the other three. This, of course, 
forms a separate subject by itself. Many reasons 
have been put forward in order to account for it, 
but it becomes increasingly plain with careful study 
that this writer is by no means intending to give 
us all that has been omitted by the others, nor is 
it his intention to paint a different side of the 
character of Christ. His purpose seems to be 
threefold. He wishes to lay stress upon the 
events which occurred in Jerusalem and _ its 
immediate neighbourhood, because he considers 
that it is to these that we must look if we would 
really understand the ultimate trend of events; he 
wishes to emphasize yet more the note of universal- 
ity in the teaching of Christ, so he almost adopts 
the position of the Gentile towards the Jews, tells 
of the events in Samaria, and records in the last 
discourses some very remarkable sayings on this 
head ; but, above all, he wishes to lay stress upon 
that aspect of the Saviour’s personality and self- 
revelation, together with its influence and result, 
which he considered that the Synoptists had passed 
over too lightly, namely, His insistence from the 
very beginning upon His Godhead, the acceptance 
of this by His chosen band, and the consequent 
‘close personal relationship between Himself and 
them because of this. 

The much discussed miracle of the Raising of 
Lazarus may be less of a difficulty in the light of 
this purpose of the writer. He is convinced that 
it was the supreme point in our Lord’s life. To 
him it seems to be intimately connected with the 
decisive hostile action of the rulers. The 
Synoptists have omitted the entire story, and 
for the very good reason that St. Mark got no such 
impression from St. Peter, but rather considered 
that the Raising of the daughter of Jairus was more 
important, because it was more widely known ; 
probably he had completely forgotten the Lazarus 
incident when he wrote his Gospel. St. Luke in 
his researches finds only a tradition concerning 
a Raising at Nain. All this points to the fact that 
the Fourth Evangelist in looking back over events 
had formed an exaggerated estimate of the import- 
ance of this miracle, which may well have been a 
very quiet family affair. But he certainly is con- 
vinced of its tremendous importance, and he 


brings this out, not only in the story of the miracle 
itself, but in his reference to it in the account of 
the triumphal entry into Jerusalem (Jn 1217-19), 
The present writer has shown! that the framework 
of St. Mark may quite well allow room for the 
insertion of this miracle and of the other matter 
peculiar to this Gospel. 


PDT. 


Here we have in brief outline a truly scientific 
method of studying the relationship between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Synoptists. Its main 
importance lies in the fact that it may help to get 
rid of the dust-collecting cobwebs which ever- 
busy critical spiders are ever unremittingly spinning, 
and thus help to bring the discussion within its 
legitimate limits. It surely will make it abundantly 
plain that the author of the Fourth Gospel, know- 
ing that the Second Gospel was founded upon 
what Jilicher calls ‘the reminiscences of the 
Petrine circle,’? deliberately corrected it in many 
points, and added to it much of importance; that 
he was convinced that his authority would amply 
guarantee the accuracy of his statements; that he 
claims to have been an eye-witness without any 
apparent fear of contradiction. In addition to all 
this, such a plan of investigation strongly suggests 
that, broadly speaking, the Gospel as a whole is 
the work of a single author, working with a distinct 
and honourable purpose, who is amply qualified 
for the task that he has undertaken. Who could 
hope to speak with such authority? Who could 
expect to make assertions such as this writer 
makes without provoking immediate and indignant 
attack? It is not enough to say, with Weizsacker, 
that ‘the author of the book and the school of 
which he was a member were able to lay claim to the 
name of the Apostle.’* Either the author was, as 
tradition tells us, John the Apostle, the son of 
Zebedee, or else he was a distinct John, not one 
of the twelve, but yet sufficiently intimate with 
Christ to be named 6 pabyrys dv Hydra 6 “Incois, 
and afterwards known as the presbyter. There are 
doubtless many of us who are content for the 
present with this, even though we like to lean 
towards the traditional authorship. 

1 THE Exposirory TIMES, October 1907, p. 43. 


2 Introd. to the N.T., p. 319 (E.T.). 
3 Apostolic Age, ii. p. 212 (E.T.). 
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Some (Problems of Herods Temple. 


By THE Rey. A. R. S. Kennepy, D.D., PRorrssor oF HEBREW IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EpIneoRee, 


Il. THe AREA OF HEROD’s TEMPLE. 


THE next problem, or rather series of problems, 
calling for examination concerns the great court 
which surrounded the sanctuary on all sides, 
termed by Josephus ‘the outer sanctuary,’ by 
the Mishna ‘the mountain of the house’ (cf. 
1 Mac 16”), and by Christian writers ‘the court 
of the Gentiles.’! Here there are three minor 
questions to which a definite answer is still 
required, viz. (2) the dimensions of the court, (2) 
the identification of the gates giving access to it, 


and (c) the arrangement of the portico known as | 


the Royal Porch. 

(a) The first of these need not detain us long, 
for most students of the topography of the ancient 
city are now agreed that in Herod’s day the 
Haram area did not extend so far north as at 
present. Now Sir Charles Warren has described 
for us (Recovery of Jerusalem, 218 ff.) a line of 
scarped rock running east and west immediately 
to the north of the present inner platform of the 
Haram,” and was the first to suggest that we have 
here the scarp on which stood the northern 
boundary wall of Herod’s temple. That this view 
is correct is rendered almost certain by the change 
of masonry in the present east wall just at the 
point where the line of scarp, if prolonged, would 
meet the wall, and, to my mind, absolutely certain 
from this further fact that the scarp is 365-367 
feet or 250 cubits distant from the centre of the 
sacred rock. ‘This is also the distance, to within 


a foot or two,—even with large scale maps one | 


must allow a certain margin,—of the west wall of 
the Haram from the same point. A final con- 
firmation of the contention that Warren’s scarp 
marks the northern limit of Herod’s temple—and 
of the second temple as well—is the striking and 
noteworthy fact that, when prolonged west and 

* Ihave not been able to ascertain by whom this designa- 
tion was first used. It is evidently fate! on the analogy 
of the Mishnic ‘court of the women,’ to emphasize the fact 


that non-Jews were not admitted further into the temple 
precincts. 


* Coloured blue in G. A. Smith’s ‘general plan of 
Jerusalem’ at the end of vol. i. of his recent work. 


east as nearly as possible 1ooo feet in all, the line 
of scarp meets the west wall at a point 800 cubits 
from the south-west angle of the Haram, and the 
east wall at the same distance (c. 1170-73 feet) from — 
the south-east angle, a little to the north of the 
Golden Gate. Since the south wall of the Haram 
measures 922-925 feet®—the published measure- 


| ments vary within a certain range—we get a total 


perimeter for ‘the mountain of the house’ of 
about 1420 yards, enclosing an area of approxi- 


| mately 26 acres, as compared with the 35 acres or 


thereby of the present Haram area. Herod’s 
court must have served as the model for that of 
the second century temple at Damascus, now 
partly occupied by the ‘great mosque,’ which is 
said to have measured 1100 feet by 1000, and was 
likewise adorned with a double portico (Anderson 
and Spiers, Zhe Architecture of Greece and Rome 
[1902], 168). 


III. Tue Gates OF THE GREAT COURT. 


(4) Of the various gates mentioned by Josephus 
(/.A. Xv. xi. 5) and the Mishna, the two so-called 
Huldah gates of AZ,AZ. 1. 3 are those most readily 
identified. They are represented by the present 
Double and Triple Gates in the south wall, the 
former, as has been shown, placed 225 cubits from 
the western end of the wall, the latter 400 cubits 
from the same point, and 200 from the eastern 
end. The explanation of these positions is not 
far to seek. The Double Gate is fairly in a line 
with the sacred rock, otherwise with the altar of 
burnt- offering, but yet not so that the centre 
of the one is precisely in line with the centre of 
the other. Is this due to a lack of accuracy on 
the part of Herod’s builders? Probably not, for 
it can scarcely be an accident that the centre of 
the rock is actually in line with ‘he centre of the 
right hand passage of the Double Gate. Now the 
Mishna tells us that ‘all who entered the mountain 
of the house entered on the right hand, and went 
round and out on the left hand,’ with certain 
exceptions (AZ, ii. 2). This gate, then, was so 
placed that the worshipper entering the temple 
® 630 cubits or 924 feet was doubtless the intended length. 
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court from the Lower City would see directly 
before him the smoke of the altar as it rose above 
the lofty wall of the sanctuary. The Triple Gate, 
further, is in a line with the former site of the 
Beautiful Gate, the principal entrance to the sanc- 
tuary proper, as will be shown in due course. Both 
gates were placed low down in the retaining wall, 
at or near the surface of the ground outside. 
Access was in both cases by means of a double 
ramp, divided by pillars, which passed under the 
Royal Porch—hence the name Huldah or ‘mole’ 
gates—and opened into the court at a distance of 
190 feet from the wall, as shown on the plan. 

On the other hand, there is much confusion in 
the current literature as regards the four gates 
which Josephus assigns to the west side of the 
‘court (/.A. Xv. xi. 5, § 410). The language of 
this passage is unusually precise, and there would 
probably have been no dubiety as to the relative 
positions of the gates specified but for the almost 
universal, but undoubtedly mistaken, view that 
Robinson’s Arch marks the site of a former 
approach to Herod’s temple. Josephus does not 
enumerate the four gates in their topographical 
‘sequence, but places first the principal entrance to 
‘the temple enclosure, and the only one on this side 
mentioned by the Mishna. The name given to it 
in JZ.M. i. 3 1s ‘the gate of Kiponos,’ probably 
‘Coponius, the first procurator of Judea. This 
‘was the only entrance on a level with the great 
court, all the rest being apparently like the 
‘Huldah gates above described. It opened upon 
a bridge or viaduct which spanned the Tyropceon 
at the spot now occupied by Wilson’s Arch, itself 
a product of the Byzantine age. The fallen 
voussoirs of an earlier arch doubtless belong to 
the bridge frequently mentioned by Josephus— 
first in connexion with the siege of Pompey in 
‘63 B.C.—as in close proximity to the Xystus or 
‘Gymnasium, and as connecting the street from 
Herod’s palace, near the modern Jaffa Gate, with 
the western cloister of the temple (/.A. XIV. iv. 2, 
myaereas YU. vil. 2, I. Xvi. "3, VI. ‘Vi. 2, Vill. 1 
compared with iii. 2). At this spot we may also 
locate the gate Shallecheth of the second temple, 
which opened on to ‘the causeway (or raised way 
mesillah) that goeth up’ (1 Ch 261° R.V.).1 


1 It is time to have done with the traditional identification 
of ‘the Parbar’ of v.38 with ‘the suburb’ of Josephus. 
The parbar or parvar, a word of Persian origin, clearly 
denotes some part of the temple enclosure, either a 


Josephus then proceeds to mention the smaller 
gates in the order from north to south. First 
come two gates leading to the suburb (xpodorewyr), 
the part of the city beyond the old or first wall 
which joined the Haram at Wilson’s Arch. The 
gates in question must therefore be looked for 
to the north of the latter. Now about 50 yards 
to the north, Sir Charles Wilson discovered an 
entrance, which he named Warren’s Gate, leading 
to the cistern numbered 30 on the Survey maps. 
The cistern represents an old temple entrance, 
18 feet wide, running for 84 feet under the 
Haram (Recovery of Jer. 116 f.; P.E.F.St. 1880, 
30). Here undoubtedly stood one of Josephus’ 
suburban gates. The second has not yet been 
discovered, and must be looked for further 
north. 

There remains the fourth of Josephus’ gates 
described by him as leading to the ‘other,’ ze. 
the lower, city. A passage under the level of the 
court led down by a large number of steps to 
the bottom of the valley of the Tyropceon. This 
exactly describes the ancient passage entered 
from Barclay’s Gate, at the south end of the 
Jews’ wailing-place, with its enormous Herodian 
lintel, 6 feet to inches or 4 cubits and 4 hand- 
breadths exactly, in height (Recovery, etc., 111 ff. ; 
S.W.PJer. 191 f.). The passage, which has 
been traced a long way under the Haram, is of 
the same width as the passage at Warren’s Gate, 
and as each of the double ramps at the Double 
and Triple Gates, viz. 12 cubits (174-18 feet). 
That Barclay’s gate cannot be one of Josephus’ 
suburban gates, as is suggested by almost all 
recent writers, is clear from the single fact that 
Josephus’ suburb, as has been said, must 
necessarily be placed beyond the old wall of the 
city, generally known as the ‘first wall.’ 


IV. Ropinson’s ARCH. 


This unfortunate confusion is due, as indicated 
above, to the persistent identification of 
Robinson’s Arch as marking the position of 
an older bridge at the same spot, which led 
directly “into”? the Reyal “Porch. Thus’ Go A; 
Smith still speaks of ‘the fragment known as 
Robinson’s Arch’ as ‘probably indicating the 
position’ of one of Josephus’ gates (Jerusalem, 
colonnade—the second temple already had more than one 
(J. A. XIV. xvi. 2, § 476)—or less probably a row of kiosks, 
along the western wall (cf. 2 K 231). 
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ii. 517). The following considerations will 
suffice to show the untenableness of this view. 
(1) Josephus knows of only one bridge connecting 
the temple with the western hill. This bridge 


stood on the same spot in 63 B.c., long before | 
the temple area was extended to the neighbour- | 


hood of Robinson’s Arch, and the passages cited 
above prove beyond a shadow of doubt that 
this spot coincides with the site of Wilson’s 
Arch. (2) Notwithstanding the numerous shafts 
sunk by Sir Charles Warren across the valley to 
the west of Robinson’s Arch, only a single pier 
was found which could be brought into con- 
nexion with the arch; in other words, there is no 
monumental evidence of an enormous viaduct 
having stood in the line required. (3) If the 
existing stones, which formed the springing of 
the arch, had been placed there by Herod’s 
masons, they would have been of the same 
material as the rest of Herod’s wall, that is, of 
hard mezzeA. But instead of this they are of the 
soft melekeh, a fact which, in Wilson’s words, 
may well form ‘a matter for speculation’ (S.W.P. 
Jer. 175). (4) Had a bridge been placed here 
by Herod, he would undoubtedly have built it 
in a line with the central aisle of the Royal 
Porch. That this was the case is one of the 
most frequently recurring fallacies regarding 
Herod’s temple. Conder alone has made 
several attempts (the last in P.#.F.St 1902) to 
show that the centre of the bridge and the 
centre of the porch were in line, all vitiated by 
forgetfulness of the fact that Josephus gives the 
dimensions of the porch in Greek, not in English, 
feet! The medial line of the central aisle was 
about 514 feet from the inside, and some 60 feet 
from the outside of the south wall, while the 
centre of the springing of the arch is from 
634-63? feet from the latter point. 

On these grounds, therefore, it seems clear 
that the bridge to which these weathered stones 
belong must be later than the time of Josephus, 
and a fortiori’ of Herod. They may belong to 
the abortive restoration of the temple which the 
Jews began in the reign of Hadrian. The 
massive pier, which is of the harder stone, may 
have originally belonged to the older arch of 
which some stones were found at a great depth, 
and this older arch, I would suggest, may have 
been part of a ‘raised way,’ at a much lower 
level than Robinson’s Arch, connecting the 


western hill with the buildings of Solomon, or 
with the later Acra fortress on the eastern 
hill. 


V. THE Royvat PORCH. 


(c) There remain for consideration certain 
difficulties in connexion with the porticoes by 
which the Court of the Gentiles was surrounded. 
According to /. W. v. v. 2, ‘all the cloisters were 
double,’ but the fuller account in /.A. Xv. Xi. 
3, 5—understood to be taken from the con- 
temporary work of Nicolaus of Damascus (see 
Biichler, Jewish Quart. Rev. x. [1898] 678 ff.)— 
shows that the south side of the court was 
occupied by a triple portico of imposing size 
and magnificence, known as ‘the Royal Porch.’ 
The very precise description of Josephus or his 
authority may be thus summarized. The Royal 
Porch had three walks or aisles, formed by four 
rows of Corinthian columns, the first row 
engaged in the south wall of the court. The 
two side aisles were 30 Greek feet, and the 
central aisle 45 feet, ze 20 and 30 cubits, in 
width, the total width being 70 cubits or 103 
English feet. The height of the two former is 
given as 50 feet, that of the latter as twice that 
figure, ‘for it was much higher than those on 
each side’—-a remark which suggests that the 
double number is not to be taken as mathematically 
exact. This triple colonnade ran practically 
along the whole length of the wall, which helped 
to carry its roof, or as Josephus puts it, ‘it 
reached in length from the east valley unto the 
west.’ This does not seem to exclude the 
provision, at the east and west corners, of guard- 
houses or towers, which are required on archi- 
tectural grounds to connect the royal portico 
with the double colonnades on the east and west 
sides of the court. Their size would at least 
equal the width of the porticoes, viz. 70 cubits 
by 30, or 103 feet by 44 feet, as on the plan. 
The columns of the Royal Porch numbered 162 
in all, with capitals of the Corinthian order and 
a double moulding or torus for base. Each 
column was doubtless cut from a single block, 
like the monoliths of the side porticoes (7.W. 
v. v. 2, § 190), and was of such dimensions that 
three men could scarcely ‘fathom it round.’ We 
are all the more surprised to be told that the 
height of the monoliths was only 27 feet, or civca 
44 diameters. The roofs of all the porticoes 
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may be assumed to have been flat, and were 
formed of deeply coffered cedar beams. The 
roof of the centre aisle was supported on pillars 
partly engaged in an ornamental stone balustrade ; 
the upper portions of the intercolumnar spaces 
must have been left open for lighting the portico. 
Grand, amazing, incredible are some of the 
epithets applied by the historian, with good 
reason, to this portico which formed the climax 
of Herod’s architectural achievements, and was 
indeed worthy to be distinguished as ‘royal.’ 

Now all this reads smoothly enough, but as 
soon as one begins to examine the data more 
closely, one difficulty emerges after another. 
How, for example, were the 162 columns dis- 
tributed among the four rows? The explana- 
tion is to be found in the fact that the south-east 
angle of the Haram is an obtuse angle; accord- 
ingly the length of the two outer rows of columns 
will have been a few feet longer than that of the 
first row. The two inner rows, I believe, had 4o 
pillars each, the two outer 41, as shown on 
plan. 

Let us next test Josephus’ statements regarding 
the dimensions of the columns. ‘These, he tells 
us, had a circumference equal to three men’s 
stretch, yet their height was only 27 Greek feet, 
notwithstanding which the height of the side aisles 
of the porch was 50 feet. Now the length of the 
south wall is known to be about 924 feet (see 
above). Deducting the thickness of the walls and 
the spaces occupied by the corner towers, we have 
a length of 820 feet in which to place 40 columns 
with 41 intercolumnar spaces. The latter give 
20 feet as the distance of the columns from centre 
to centre. ‘Taking this as 4 diameters, on the 
recognized principle that ‘the sturdier the 
columns the greater the intercolumniation,’ we 
get 5 feet as the diameter and czvca 16 feet as the 
circumference of the columns, which shows that 
Josephus’ reckoning does not require so much of 
the proverbial pinch of salt as might have been 
expected. The height of the monolithic shaft 
may be reckoned at 8 diameters or 40 feet, in 
Jewish measure 27 cubits. Adding the remaining 
elements of the order according to the usual pro- 
portions, we get a total minimum height for the 
order, to the ceiling of the aisle, of 60 feet. 

It now becomes clear from the evidence of the 


space to be covered and the laws of the Corin- 
thian order, that only one of Josephus’ three 
irreconcilable data can be accepted as accurate, 
while his 27 feet is a slip for 27 cubits, as 
Clermont-Ganneau has indeed suggested, and 
the height of 50 feet is an underestimate. The 
height of 100 Greek feet=97 English feet, may 
be retained for the central aisle, as giving an 
appropriate ratio to the side aisles of 5:3. 

An interesting archzological fact remains to be 
chronicled in this connexion, since it affords an 
unexpected confirmation of the conclusion we 
have reached as to the true dimensions of the 
Royal Porch. Some years ago M. Clermont- 
Ganneau discovered a gigantic monolith in a 
disused quarry measuring a little over 40 feet in 
length (Archeological Researches in Palestine, i. 
135 ff.; cf. photo in the /ewisk LEncycl. xii. 89). 
This column the eminent savant suggested must 
have been intended for one of Herod’s porticoes, 
but, misled by a false cubit-length, he assigned it 
to one of the double porticoes. In reality 77 
mwas intended for the Royal Porch. The same 
authority is responsible for another equally tempt- 
ing identification. The antique pillar which now 
stands within the entrance at the Double Gate, 
with its capital of acanthus leaves (see De Vogué, 
Le Temple, and elsewhere), he considers to be the 
top of a column that once stood in the colonnades 
of the Royal Porch. The height of the remain- 
ing portion is 23 feet, and the diameter 5 feet. 
The shafts of Herod’s columns, we found, were 
probably 40, or, with the capital, 453 feet in length, 
and 5 feet in diameter. These dimensions may 
be compared with those of the columns of the 
porch of Agrippa’s Pantheon at Rome, which 
were set up a few years only before those we 
have been studying. Their shafts are 38 feet, 
equal to nearly 8 diameters, and the total height 
of the order about 58 feet. In any future 
delineation of Herod’s colonnades the Pantheon 
columns may safely be taken as models. Or, if 
preferred, those of the temple of the sun at 
Jerash, east of the Jordan (¢ 150 a.D.). With 
shafts of 35 feet (74 diameters) they reach a 
height of 454 feet, without the entablature ; allow- 
ing for this we get a height of 56-57 feet (see the 
elaborate measurements with plans and photos, 
ZEDEPVESIN NGG O2)03 3° fle). 
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Recent Foreign Theology. 


G Survey. 


Britt, Leiden (London: Luzac & Co.). 

The Encyclopedia of Islam has begun to appear. 
The first two numbers have been issued (3s. 6d. 
each). It is described as a Dictionary of the 
Geography, Ethnography, and Biography of the 
Muhammadan Peoples. The Editor is Professor 
Houtsma of Utrecht, and he is assisted by Dr. 
M. Seligsohn. It is to be published in German, 
French, and English. 

The scale upon which it is being prepared is a 
most generous one. The second part ends with 
page 128, and it reaches only the word ADAMAUA. 
And the scholarship will be as reliable as the scale 
is large. There is no list of authors given, but 
these two parts already contain the names of some 
of the foremost scholars of Muhammadanism. 
We notice only one English author so far— 
Professor Margoliouth of Oxford. 


Hinricus, Leipzig. 

Die Panbabylonisten der Alte Orient und die 
Aegyptische Religion. Von Alfred Jeremias (M. 
0.80). 

Die Stellung des Wetbes 2u Jahwe-Religion und 
-Kult, Von D. Dr. Max Lohr (M.1.80). 

Christentum und Wrssenschaft. Von Gerhard 
Hilbert (M.2). 


Kurzgefasste Assyrische Grammatik, by Dr. 
Bruno Meissner of Breslau (M.3). In the brief 
space of eighty pages Meissner gives a concise 
account of the language of the Assyro-Babylonian 
inscriptions. The work is intended for beginners, 
and deals with the speech of the inscriptions of 
the Assyrian kings, the exceptional forms of earlier 
and later date being for the most part only briefly 
indicated. The writer begins by giving a short 
account of the code of cuneiform signs which the 
Semites borrowed from the original Sumerians. 
The sounds of the vowels and consonants, along 
with the pronunciation of vowels and the system 
of accentuation, are then discussed; but the main 
part of the work is devoted to the forms or parts 
of speech, and deals with pronouns, nouns, verbs, 
and their inflexions, etc. The later part is 
occupied with very useful tables of paradigms. 


Beginners could not have a better introduction 
to this study. 


REUTER AND REICHARD, Berlin. 

Kurzgefasste Vergleichende Grammatik der 
Semitischen Sprachen. Elemente der Laut- und 
Formenlehre, von Carl Brockelmann (M.8). This 
is the latest addition to one of the most satisfactory 
series of students’ manuals in the world—the 
‘Porta Linguarum Orientalium.’ It will main- 
tain the reputation of the series. Brockelmann’s 
name stands for exact scholarship, and his scholar- 
ship has never to be discounted by the presence 
of philological eccentricities. He sticks rigidly to 
his subject, refusing to be drawn aside from 
Semitic speech proper, even by the temptations 
which the mythologists offer. He is an ideal 
writer for the student. He sets down everything 
clearly and tersely, and wastes no time in merely 
interesting disquisitions. The volume would be 
easily translated into English; and whatever 
honour there is in that would be well deserved. 


Hauptprobleme der Religionsphilosophie der Gegen- 
wart, by Professor Dr. Rudolf Eucken of Jena 
(M.2). This work is based on three lectures 
delivered by Professor Eucken at a_ holiday 
theological course held at Jena in October 1896. 
The first lecture deals with the basis of religion 
in the inner mefttal life. Professor Eucken seeks 
to find a middle way between the older method 
of basing religion on a consideration of the 
external universe and the more recent procedure 
of starting from the individual consciousness—a 
method which leads to pure subjectivism and 
vagueness. The writer seeks to base religion on 
the inner spiritual life, and at the same time to 
preserve its universal character. 

The second lecture deals with ‘Religion and 
History.’ At the present day the cry is ‘back to 
the historical facts,’ and along with the gain in 
this there are dangers that cannot be overlooked. 
The writer seeks to give full weight to these and 
at the same time to allow to history its due place 
in opposition to the radicalism which would break 
itself free from all connexion with the past. The 
last lecture deals in a fresh and interesting manner 
with the much debated problem ‘What is Christi- 
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anity?’ Professor Eucken closes his discussion 
with the significant statement: ‘Religion is either 
a mere product of human wishes and_ ideas 
sanctioned by tradition and social order—then 
no art, power, or craft can prevent the progress 
of intellectual life from destroying it; or religion 
has a supernatural origin—then the severest attack 
cannot shake it, but must rather be of service to 
it by displaying its true value and unfolding in a 
clearer light its eternal truth.’ This work is fitted 
to give us higher views of the value of Christianity 
and the part it has played in historical evolution. 


Hrnricus, Leipzig. 

One of the best answers to Haeckel’s Riddle of 
the Universe is to be found in Ernst Haeckel im 
Kampf gegen die Christliche Weltanschauung, by 
Professor Wobbermin of Berlin (M.o.60). Professor 
Wobbermin treats his opponent with respect, but 
points out his incapacity to deal with historical 
facts and data, his unphilosophic confusion of the 
questions of origin and worth, and his want of 
any theory of knowledge as a basis for his philo- 
sophical conclusions. His attempt to account 
for the spiritual personality by material conditions 
breaks down utterly. The use Haeckel makes of 
evolution to oppose (1) the Christian doctrine 
of creation, (2) the theological view of nature, and 
(3) the Christian idea of God, is unjustifiable. 
Evolution, as Professor Wobbermin points out, 
does not in the least conflict with any of the 
great Christian ideas. There is perhaps nothing 
very new in Professor Wobbermin’s discussion, 
but as a clear, brief, and adequate answer to 
Haeckel’s views it is eminently satisfactory. 


VANDENHOECK UND RupREcHT, Gottingen (Glas- 
gow: BAUERMEISTER). 

Zur Synopse. Untersuchung tiber die Arbeits- 
weise des Lk und Mt und ihre Quellen, namentlich 
die Spruchquelle, im Anschluss an eine Synopse 
Mk-Lk-Mt. Von G. H. Miller (M.2.40). 

Dei geistige Einwirkung der Person Jesu auf 
Paulus, by Dr. P. Kolbing (M.2.80). It is 
refreshing to find a writer who, in spite of recent 
theories and speculations to the contrary, still 
believes that the Person of Jesus did exercise an 
important influence on Paul’s thought, who be- 
lieves that it was Jesus who made Paul what he 
was, and not Paul who made Jesus what He is. 
It is also noteworthy that in spite of all recent 


criticism of the gospel sources, Dr. Kélbing st. 


lieves that we do know something about Jesus, and -— 


can form a reliable picture of His spiritual person- 
ality. This discussion is in the form of an historical 
investigation of the message of Paul in comparison 
with the words of our Lord as found in the 
Synoptics. Wrede’s contention that Paul was 
the first to make Christianity a religion of re- 
demption is rejected. Professor Kolbing empha- 
sizes the creative force of the personality of Jesus. 
His words are ‘words of eternal life,’ when they 
are taken along with His unique religious and 
moral personality, as that was revealed in the 
whole of His prophetic vocation which found its 
completion in the death of the cross. This dis- 
cussion is of interest and value in view of the 
recent attempts to regard Paul as the founder of 
Christianity. 


+ 
+ 


Macarius Wagnes.’ 


THE discovery at Athens in 1867 of a MS. of 
the lost Apologetic work of Macarius Magnes, 
led in 1876 to its first and last printed edition. 
Claimed by earlier writers as an early apology, 
and placed by Duchesne at the beginning of the 
fourth century, it was at once summarily dealt 
with by German critics on its appearance in print, 
and relegated to the fifth century. Such a date 
makes it a mere repetition of earlier ideas, and 
robs it of its value. It has consequently been 
so ignored as to be practically lost again, and no 
more work has been done on it until last year. 
While the present writer was working at it from 
a literary standpoint, and trying to reinstate it 
as a valuable apologetic of not much after 300 A.D. 
(see Journal of Theol. Studies for April and July, 
1907), the German book under review was 
approaching it from the point of view of text. 
The book is divided into two sections, only the 
earlier one dealing with the ‘ Apocritica,’ or answers 
in defence of the faith, and especially the Scrip- 
tures, against Neo-platonist attacks. The most 
lengthy and important part consists of a careful 
examination of the works of Turrianus, a sixteenth- 
century Jesuit, who was the last champion of the 
Apocritica before the only MS. disappeared from 
the library at Venice. Until now the statement 


1 Zu den Schriften des Makarios von Magnesia. Von 
Georg Schalkhauser. Leipzig, 1907, being No. 4 of vol. 
xxxi. in Texte und Untersuchungen, etc. 
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of Duchesne has not been contradicted (though 
the present writer ventured to say that his proofs 
were unconvincing) that the lost Venice MS. is 
identical with the one recently discovered at 
Athens. Herr Schalkhauser argues that they 
are different. His arguments are lengthy and 
elaborate, and it is not till the last of the 112 
pages, which form the first part of the book, that 
he reveals a fact which an Englishman might 
possibly have put in the forefront. The Athens 


MS., which only comprises three out of the five: 


books, consists of 125 leaves; but it is known 
from an ancient catalogue that the Venice MS., 
which was complete, contained only 104. Thisis a 
most interesting and convincing discovery, and it 
would be ungrateful to say that this fraction of a page 
renders a good many of the others unnecessary. 
The second part of the book deals with the 
other work which bears the name of Macarius 
Magnes, the ‘ Homilies on Genesis.’ The evidence 
for connecting all the ten existing fragments with 
him is slender, but one stands on a different level 
from the rest, being contained in a Vatican MS. 
which there is no reason for doubting. Schalk- 
hauser has noted that the other fragments, which 
are known as Ottobonian, are not only unlike the 
style of Macarius, but give a different explanation 
of the coats of skins from that of the Vatican 
fragment, which latter may be called quite 
Macarian. He concludes that the Ottobonian 
fragments, which are to be found in Theodosius 
Melitenus and other medieval chronicles, formed 
This contained a catena 
of commentaries on the first three chapters of 
Genesis, and at some subsequent time some one 
put the name of Mayvyrys opposite the passages 
in question. Some thirty pages of the work 
under review are devoted to a table showing the 
various sources from which the account in 
Theodosius is drawn. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting parallel concerns a passage contained in 
an Ottobonian fragment, which comes almost 
literally from Methodius’ work, On the Resurrec- 
tion. It will be seen that the book contains 
valuable help towards elucidating that which still 
remains the mystery of Macarius Magnes. But the 
literary problem will seem to most minds more 
important than the text, and only a slight amount 
of material has here been provided for facing it. 
T. W. CRAFER. 


part of a Kooporotia. 


Cambridge, 


The Mets of MreGefaus. 


Tus writing, which falls within the first half of the 
fourth century, is an extremely important witness 
for the Christian propaganda against Manichzan- 
ism. It purports to be the record of a debate 
held at Carchar, in Mesopotamia, between Bishop, 
Archelaus and Mani. Epiphanius has preserved 
fragments of the Greek text, and versions in Latin, 
Arabic, and Coptic have been more or less com- 
pletely recovered. Mr. Beeson prints the Greek 
and Latin, where it is possible, side by side, with 
a careful discussion of the manuscripts and full 
textual notes. The plan of the series lays stress 
on the linguistic and philological aspects of the 
respective writings rather than on their literary 
and religious significance, and the present edition 
proves no exception to this rule. But, within 
these limits, the work is fully done. Mr. Beeson 
rightly posits a Greek original for the so-called 
Acta. In common with Noeldeke and Rahlfs, 
he rejects Jerome’s hypothesis of a Syriac orig- 
inal. The place of composition is less easy to 
determine: Egypt, Syria, and Rome have all been 
suggested. The discovery of a new manuscript in 
1902 has facilitated the textual study of the Acta. 
Zacagni, the librarian of the Vatican, published 
an edition in 1698, which has practically remained 
the standard text tillnow, but Mr. Beeson has been’ 
able to utilize the material which has accumulated, 
especially during recent years, and his edition now 
furnishes the student with a serviceable text for 
the purposes of critical research. ‘ Manichzeanism,’ 
as Miss Wedgwood points out, ‘was Zoroastrianism 
remodelled as an answer to the question, whence 
comes evil? ‘The spirit of that early religion was 
opposed to anything which takes its starting-point 
from such a question. But Christianity came into 
a world overshadowed by the problem, and its 
struggle with Manichzanism was recorded partly 
by an acceptance, and partly by a vehement re- 
jection of the Manichzan solution.’ These Acta 
form one rejection of it. They are dramatic ina 
sense, but the earnest purpose of the writer 
prevents him from doing justice to Mani. 
Macaulay was accused of seeing that the Whigs 
got the best of it in his History, and Hegemonius, 


1 Hegemonius, Acta Archelai. Von Charles Henry 
Beeson. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. Band 16 of Die 
Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei 
Jahrhunderte, Pp. liv. 134. M.6. 
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if he was the author and not simply the amanuensis 

of the writing, sees to it that, even the pagans being 

judges, Mani is routed off the field of argument. 
James Morratt. 


+ 
+ 


The New Jrenacus.’ 


THE reported discovery of a work by Irenzus 
excited hopes which the publication of this volume 
has hardly satisfied. For one thing, the find was 
simply an Armenian version of Irenzus’ lost 
treatise On the Apostolic Preaching, and, for 
another thing, the contents turned out to be 
rather colourless and unfruitful. No fresh in- 
formation is yielded by the pages of this work 
upon any vital point of early Christian dogma. 
But the indirect gains are not inconsiderable. 
Harnack adds some pages to the German version, 
gathering up most of these. Dr. Rendel Harris, 
in the Zxfposttor for March, elucidates the Biblical 
quotations with his customary ingenuity ; while Mr. 
Conybeare, in the same magazine (July), applies 
his Armenian scholarship to the task of correct- 
ing the German translation in several important 
matters. Mr. Conybeare holds that the style 
points to the fifth century, not to the seventh or 
eighth, as the period of the version’s origin. He 
also improves the occasion by arguing that the 
extraordinary blunder of Irenzus about the age 
of Jesus discredits him as a witness to any historical 
tradition. If Irenzeus believed that Jesus lived to 
the reign of Claudius, what faith can we repose in 
his testimony, say, to the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel? But, are the cases on all fours? Might 
not a writer err on the one point and yet preserve 
a reliable tradition upon the other? 

The most recent critic of the find, Paul Drews, 
in an article in Preuschen’s Zevtschrift fiir die neu- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft (1907, pp. 226-233), 
is on surer ground when he attempts to show that 


1¢Des heiligen Irenadus Schrift zum Erweise der aposto- 
lischen Verkiindigung.’ In Armenischer Version Entdeckt, 
herausgegeben, und ins Deutsche Ubersetzt von Lic. Dr. 
Karapet Ter-Mékérttschian und Lic. Dr. Erwand Ter- 
Minassiantz. Mit Einem Nachwort und Anmerkungen von 
Adolf Harnack. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. (Zexte und 
Untersuchungen, Xxx. 1.) 
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the writing is a primitive manual of Christian 
catechism, comparable to Augustine’s de cate- 
chizandis rudibus. In any case, the writing is 
religious rather than ecclesiastical. The signific- 
ance, as Harnack indicates (p. 66), lies in its 
revelation of the way in which people were being 


_ instructed in Christianity at Lyons towards the 


close of the second century. ‘The hierarchical 


| and ceremonial elements are entirely absent ; 


the latter, in fact, is explicitly rejected (c. 96)... . 
No Church authority or tradition is adduced, the 
proof from Scripture is all-sufficing. Even the 
sacramental element, though not absent, falls into 
the background.’ James MorratTrt. 


So 
+ 


Mifary’s Cert of the Spnoptic 
Bospefs.’ 


THIS acute monograph, written from a_ first- 
hand study of the original sources and in full 
view of recent criticism upon the problem of the 
Old Latin text, is an attempt to discuss Hilary’s 
text of the Synoptic Gospels with a view to 
elucidating the precise nature of the gospel text 
prior to the great uncial MSS, as well as the 
characteristics of the Old Latin text current in 
Gaul during the fourth century. Naturally, the 
evidence is most clear, or rather least obscure, 
in the case of Matthew, on which Hilary wrote a 
commentary. But M. Bonassieux is able to show 
good cause for holding that the Synoptic text used 
by this father was really an Old Latin text, allied 
to that of the Irish codex Usserianus. It thus 
witnesses clearly to the pre-Jerome Latin text, 
for the affinities between it and the Vulgate are 
too inconsiderable to affect its independent value. 
The essay worthily carries on the fine work ,of 
scholars like Belsheim, Berger, and Zingerle. It 
is a notable contribution to this obscure problem 
of the Old Latin texts, but the detailed processes 
of argument should have been fuller and more 
exact, in order to convince the scholar. 
James Morratt. 


Broughty Ferry. 


2 Les Evangiles Synoptiques de Saint Hilaire de Poitiers. 
Etude et Texte par F.-J. Bonnasieux. Libraire Catholique, 
Emmanuel Vitte. 
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Modern Mositive Theology. 


By tHE Rev. Joun Dickie, M.A., TARLAND, ABERDEENSHIRE. 


UNE 
Christology. 
THERE is scarcely any conceivable shade of | by a necessary or at least legitimate road from the 


Christological opinion but has been advocated 
both in ancient and in modern times. Still there 
is a well-marked and far-reaching difference 
between the ancient Christology and the distinc- 
tively modern. The two move in different planes. 
Need we wonder, then, though they have not yet 
concurred? The ancient Christology, as it found 
classic expression in the Catholic Creeds, was 
theocentric,—some would say naively so. The 
modern, as inaugurated by Schleiermacher and 
developed by Ritschl is, consciously and of set 
purpose, anthropocentric. For the former, the 
problem was, How are we to construe God in 
His essential nature, so as to find a place there 
worthy of Him whom we with all believers acknow- 
ledge as our ‘Lord’ and ‘God’? The dogma of 
the Trinity, with its allied Christological dogma of 
the two distinct natures and one Person, was the 
answer of the ancient Church—the ‘Great’ or 
‘Catholic’ Church as distinguished from the sects 
and heresies, to this problem. We can confidently 
affirm that, ‘he presuppositions being granted, it was 
the dest and indeed the oxy possible answer. 

Modern Christology, on the other hand, starts 
from the effects produced by Christ, upon believers 
individually and collectively. It has for its data 
the total impression made by His personality upon 
the history of the world. Such data cannot 
easily be totalled up and appraised. But they 
furnish a starting-point for theology similar to 
that possessed by other sciences. 

We do not need to accept the theological 
findings either of Schleiermacher or of Ritschl, in 
order to see that their work marks a decided 
advance in a scientific point of view. 


Christology 


can never again be satisfied with any starting-point | 


less fundamental than theirs, however it may 
advance, as I believe it will and must, beyond 
their positive affirmations. 


ology, for a theology resolved to be at once 


anthropocentric to the theocentric plane. We 
must begin by determining what Christ is to us. 
How far, and by what means, if at all, can we 
determine what He is for God? Can we specula- 
tively, or in any other way, pass from an economical 
to an immanent Trinity? Have we any interest, 
intellectual or religious, in making the attempt? 
This brings us to the subject of the relation 
between metaphysics and theology, so much dis- 
cussed a few years ago. Christian theologians 
are interested in the point mainly because of its. 
Trinitarian and Christological bearings. Dr. 
Theodor Kaftan advocates a theology without 
metaphysics, and, consistently therewith, an anthro- 
pocentric Christology. In this respect, as in many 
others, he stands much nearer to modern theo- 
logians in general than Seeberg. Indeed, Grutz- 
macher has disowned him, somewhat violently and 
ostentatiously as is his wont; while he himself 
acquiesces in the judgment, saying that Seeberg 
and his school understand by Modern Theology, not 
a New Theology, but only an old, modified in some 
particulars. Others have told him that he is 
simply a Ritschlian, and can get most of what he 
asks for, in his able and suggestive pamphlet, already 
to hand in a book published eleven years ago—the 
Dogmatik of his brother Julius. But so vigorous 
and independent a thinker probably knows his 
own mind more fully than his critics, and there are 
doubtless points of contrast of which he is conscious, 
but which he has not yet elaborated, as well as differ- 
ences of accentuation so to speak, which we can all 
observe, to distinguish him from the Ritschlians. 
Obviously we can pass from what Christ is to us 
to what He is in the eternal essence of the God- 
head, if at all, only by the steep and slippery Alpine 
path of metaphysics. To deny the legitimacy of 
metaphysics in theology is thus to break in prin- 


_ ciple with the Catholic doctrine of Christ’s Person, 
Meantime the fundamental question of Christ- as Schleiermacher and Ritschl both do, without 
_ admitting that they suffer any religious loss thereby, 


‘modern’ and ‘positive,’ is whether we can pass | or that Christ is in any way less fully honoured. 
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The doctrine of Seeberg and his school re- 
garding the Person of Christ is. decidedly theo- 
centric. Seeberg seeks to interpret Christ in 
terms of Will. This is doubtless to be explained 
by the circumstance that his main interests are 
soteriological, and not speculative, like those of 
the early Zogos Christologians, or Dr. Inge, who 
in Contentio Veritatis gives us what is substantially 
an English Modern Positive Christology on the 
Logos basis. According to Seeberg (Grund- 
wahrhetten, 115 ff.), ‘The eternal power of love 
filled the human soul of Jesus so as to become its 
content. That is the Divinity of Christ.’ ‘The 
Will of God which directs the history of mankind 
to their salvation, in Jesus entered into history, 
becoming man in Him and working in His words 
and deeds under human historical conditions.’ 
‘God was active in Jesus, so shall all the thoughts 
and impulses in His soul, what He did and what 
He willed, were always the affirmation and effect 
of the Will of God, which dwelt in Him and 
determined His activities.’ The real Divinity is 
affirmed on these grounds; the true Humanity is 
accepted as axiomatic. The doctrine of the two 
distinct natures and one Person is rejected in form, 
though it is maintained that the ‘ching ttself to 
which it sought to give expression, is firmly held. 
Seeberg is no heretic. He is unquestionably 
orthodox zz intention. But has he made good his 
right to occupy the theocentric position at all? We 
can scarcely expect a discussion of fundamental 
principles in popular lectures, like his, or in an 
extended programme like Beth’s or Griitzmacher’s. 
Surely, however, it is a pity that so often they leave 
us just where the difficulties begin, or give us the 
benefit of their guidance just when they are over. 
I must confess that so far as I can see, in this 
doctrine of Christ’s Person, we have nothing more 
than a transference Jer saltum of what is substan- 
tially the Ritschlian position into the theocentric 
plane. Besides, does not this view of Christ’s 
Person always hover on the verge of Docetism ? 

Surely too, on their principles, the work of 
Christ should be discussed before His Person. 
We know the Person from the work, and not 
vice Versa. 

Subjective Christian Faith, or the content of 
Scripture as it authenticates itself immediately 
thereunto, has no adequate data for a doctrine of 
Christ’s Person, apart from His work. 


We now take up individual points. The Virgin 


Birth is affirmed, and defended especially by 
Griitzmacher both on historical and on a priori 
grounds, with the emphasis on the latter. But no 
new arguments are adduced, and it cannot be 
proved that the Personal Will of God can unite 
itself in the manner postulated, on/y with One so 
born. Such reasoning cannot do more than 
confirm the faith of those who already accept the 
Virgin Birth on other grounds. It should, how- 
ever, be at the same time a warning to the other 
side against over-confident dogmatism, especially 
when they remember that the historic faith of 
the Christian Church on this point has the 
independent corroboration of a theologian so 
great and untrammelled by tradition as Rothe. 
Miracles are defended on principles with which 
we are already familiar from the writings of such 
British theologians as Dr. A. B. Bruce and 
Principal Fairbairn—their congruity with Christ’s 
Person. Stress is laid upon the Resurrection as 
God’s vindication of Jesus. Seeberg has devoted a 
special essay to ‘The Gospel of the Forty Days,’ 
referring a considerable amount of definite dog- 
matic teaching to the period between the Resurrec- 
tion and the Ascension in a way not common 
in recent Protestant theology. But the most 
vital interest of the school, and that most closely 
related to their fundamental principles, is Christ’s 
continued influence as an actual Personal Power. 
Can Seeberg speak, however, either of Pre- 
Existence or of Post-Existence except in the sense 
that the Will of God exists eternally ? When we pray 
to Christ, we pray to the Will of God in Him, he 
tells us. The Three Persons of the Trinity, in his 
view of them, denote three coincident determina- 
tions of God, ‘the spiritual Personality or rational 
effective Will,’ the one having reference to the 
world, the other to the redemption of the race, 
or the Church, and the third to the redemption 
of individual souls. These three, we are told, 
exist eternally in the Eternal God, alongside of 
and along with each other, being realized together. 

Seeberg’s view of the work of Christ is modern. 
It starts from what we experience as Christ’s work 


for us. But it is no longer the distinctive property 
of any school. Hofmann introduced it into 
‘Positive’ circles over half a century ago. But 


the kernel of the Anselmic position is that it is 
theocentric, like the ancient theology in general, 
and if we can have a theocentric Christology, why 
not a theocentric doctrine of the Atonement? 
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Be Pilarim’s Progress, 


By THE Rev. JouN Ketman, M.A., D.D., EDINBURGH. 


\ 


Little-faith. 


THE continuity of the romance is here broken by 
an interjected tale which at this point Christian 
‘calls to his remembrance.’ The artist in story- 
telling has perhaps begun to feel his narra- 


tive flagging, and the next part of the story of | 


Christian and Faithful is indeed tedious and un- 
pleasant. But, besides such literary purpose, it 
is easy to perceive a reason for this tale here. 
Ignorance and Turnaway are disheartening in- 
stances of failure in pilgrimage, and the failure of 
the latter we have already seen to be final. 
Perhaps this story is added to make us feel that 
after all a man may recover from a grievous 
collapse, and that no failure is necessarily irretriev- 
able. One commentator has, with fine insight, 
pointed out the pathetic fact that even in 
Christian’s time the story of Little-faith is an 
old story. When such adventures happen to us 
we are apt to think ourselves alone and singled 
out for misfortune. Really the long line of hard- 
beset and sore-pressed pilgrims stretches out 
behind us right to the beginning of man’s story 
on the earth. ‘There hath no temptation befallen 
us but such as is common to man.’ 

Little-faith had been emphatically a good man. 
Indeed, he had been too good, and consequently 
liable to the disadvantages of being good, which 
are many. It has been said of a prominent figure 
in recent history that ‘if he had been a worse man 
he would have made a better statesman,’ and there 
is a sense in which the cynical words have a certain 
truth in them. But, lest such statements may 
appear dangerous and even profane, let us hasten 
to clear them from misunderstandings. Goodness, 
in its rich completeness of meaning, can never, of 
course, be in excess. Yet, as words are used among 
us, goodness is often taken to mean a purely 


negative quality of character, which may be want- | 


ing both in energy and in experience. A man 
who has never had a doubt, whose temptations are 
feeble, and whose virtue has been but instinctive 
and routine, will often seem to his fellows an ideally 
good man. We owe much to Bunyan, but few 


things of more instructive suggestion than this | 


reminder that such goodness may be a less admir- 
able and more dangerous character than that of men 
far less blameless, but more experienced in sin, 
repentance, and victory. 

He was a good man, but a sleepy one. How 
persistently, in poor human nature, that du¢ is 
certain to come in, after we have said that a man 
is good! The hero of Wolfram’s Parsifal was ‘a 
good man, but slowly wise’; and there is an 
unfailing sense of human sympathy and com- 
panionship in that memorable epithet.  Little- 
faith’s first apparent drawback is sleepiness. 
Every pilgrim must sleep, but this is no rest- 
house where we find him sleeping. He had dwelt 
in the town of Sincere, but the teaching of geo- 
graphy was defective in that town.  Little-faith 
chanced to sit down upon the road and fall asleep 
just at the point where Dead Man’s Lane enters it, 
leading from Broadway-gate. This is part of the 
danger of easy goodness and native sincerity. 
Little knowledge of evil comes upon it from 
within, and it has been too sleepy to acquire 
much information from without. There is 
nothing like temptation for keeping a man from 
drowsiness, and R. L. Stevenson, in his Celestial 
Surgeon, actually prays for anything, whether it 
be ‘thy most pointed pleasure’ or ‘some killing 
sin’ which will ‘stab my spirit broad awake.’ 

By sleep, Bunyan means thoughtlessness and 
negligence, and there is nothing which wakens in 
him a keener and more persistent sense of danger. 
We have already seen this in the story of Simple, 
Sloth, and Presumption, the Arbour on the Hill 
Difficulty, and the grounds of Doubting Castle. 
No man had a more wholesome dread of the 
‘pestilence that walketh in darkness.’ But here 
we have this brought into the most lurid of all its 
connexions by the very fearsome name of the 
place, which is a veritable murder-trap. Dead 
Man’s Lane has in it the suggestion of the ‘ bloody 


| forelands’ of pirate stories, or the ‘murdering 


hut creeks’ of the Australian Bush. Wild times, 
such as those of Bunyan’s England, had still much 
realism of this sort in their geography, and Dead- 
man haunted the imagination of the living. 
Readers of the Holy War will remember how 
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effectively ‘Deadman’s Bell’ is introduced in that 
allegory. 

It is very striking that the name of this unfor- 
tunate is not, as we might have expected it to be, 
Little-carefulness, or Little-sense, but Little-faith. 
Faith and Knowledge are in closer alliance than 
we often think. Faith in the invisible and eternal 
does not make a man unpractical, or lead him to 
fall into dangerous situations. On the contrary it 
quickens all his powers and makes the world inter- 
esting and his mind full of curiosity about its 
facts. Parsifal lost his life’s great opportunity by 
failing to ask the question as to what it was that 
he saw when the Holy Grail passed before his 
eyes. But the meaning of that allegory is not 
merely want of curiosity: it is also want of a suffi- 
ciently quickened faith, which would have made it 
impossible for him to refrain from asking that 
question. Faith, by accustoming a man to ‘walk 
often in heaven’s friendly streets,’ quickens the 
imagination all round; and the man of faith can- 
not but wrestle with the mystery of human life and 
conduct. It is Little-faith, as this passage truly 
shows, that ‘has no speculation in his eyes.’ Of 
course, Faith is here understood in a wider sense 
than mere intellectual assent and belief. Part III. 
restricts it to this, and tells us of Little-faith’s son 
Seek-truth hearing of his father’s fate in the land of 
Vain Opinions. Faith, however, obviously repre- 
sents here the whole grasp and realization which 
the man has of spiritual realities, his realizing 
sense of eternal things. Such meagre spirituality, 
which is ready at any given moment to lie down 
upon the earth to sleep, forgetful that there is any 
spiritual world at all, is liable to rude and terrible 
awakings. We often awake in quite a different 
mood from that in which we Jay down. Life here, 
and still more the life beyond, seems terrifying and 
glien, and a thing in which we have no part at all. 
To quote Bunyan’s own words (cf. Offor sad doco, 
p. 147, note 4), we find that ‘ Believing is sure 
sweating work. ... Oh, the toil of a gracious 
heart in this combat, if faith be weak.’ 


The Assault. 


The three enemies are Faint-heart, Mistrust, and 
Guilt. One of them we have met before, Mistrust, 
fleeing back with ‘Timorous from the fancied danger 
of the lions at the Palace Beautiful. Here he is in 
other company, and has now joined a gang of 
highwaymen who rob those pilgrims who are 


weaker than himself. It is ever true that cowards 
are apt to become also bullies, and this second 
dangerous and aggressive aspect of cowardice is 
brilliant with genius and true to experience. 

The graphic picture of highwaymen, with their 
bullying superiority of numbers and their entire 
lack of any sense of decency or honour in combat, 
was no doubt suggested by the condition of Eng- 
land in those days, when the romance of the road 
was a matter not of fiction but of fact, or at least 
of very actual possibility, for every traveller. But 
it may be permissible, without pressing the allegory 
too far, to see in the detailed account of the 
attack a very definite sequence of spiritual experi- 
ences. Faint-heart speaks, Mistrust robs, Guilt 
strikes down.  /aint-heart obviously stands for 
certain words which every one of us has heard 
in our own souls—words spoken by no human 
voice, but somehow borne upon the air in our 
direction—vague fears, and nervous tremors that 
seemed somehow to be connected with conscience, 
though they could certainly not be called in any 
definite sense conviction of sin. Yet all the more 
because of their vagueness they shook our resolu- 
tion and, rendering us spiritless and unnerved, 
left us afraid of life. Mzs¢rust stands for a more 
definite stage of the assault, in which the pilgrim 
loses certain positive and distinct possessions. 
Whatever hold he may have had on truth, and 
especially any secure and restful sense of his 
spiritual heritage, together with the joy and 
interest that these imparted to his journey—all 
such gains are gone. The two together—Faint- 
heart and Mistrust—may be taken to represent 
that state of Accidie to which we have already 
referred in connection with Bishop Paget’s brilliant 
introductory chapter to his Spzrzt of Discipline. It is 
an ancient sorrow and a modern one as well, and 
all those who are lable to fits of discouragement, 
following upon times of ungirded and self-indulgent 
slackness, should read that great and wholesome 
chapter. 

Yet worse is to follow. Mingling with the inde- 
finite wretchedness of his spirit there has all along 
been an uneasy sense of moral failure, conscience 
muttering in the background like a distant thunder- 
cloud. But now the storm draws near, and the 
lightnings are in full play. Sin after sin flashes out 
into new and condemning vividness, and the good 
easy man of little faith finds himself a criminal. 
Conscience, that ‘makes cowards of us all,’ is a fell 
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adversary even for a man of much faith. When 
our crimson and scarlet sins are flaming out upon 
us in their blood-red colours, it will tax the reserves 
of faith, even of a great believer, to say to his soul 
that God will make him white as snow. But Little- 
faith has no defence against the club of Guilt. 
His despair is as thorough as his carelessness was 
before, and he lies ‘felled flat to the ground, and 
bleeding as one that would bleed to death.’ This 
use of faith, to protect the soul from the blows of 
Guilt, is a piece of far insight on the part of 
Bunyan, and its suggestiveness will lead us far in 
among the mysteries alike of human nature and of 
divine grace. 

Thus we see once again how true it is that ‘from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.’ It is a principle wide as human 
life, and every department of secular interests 
confirms it. But in religion it is peculiarly and 
often tragically true. Faith, in small quantities, is 
a precarious possession. Like fire, it is easily ex- 
tinguished when the flame is low; and the only 
course for a would-be believer is to lay hold with 
all his might upon eternal life and to commit him- 
self whole-heartedly to the doing of ‘this one 
thing.’ The result of playing with faith is seen in 
this poor spectacle of a man on the right way 
indeed, but prostrate on it, a good man, but a 
spiritual pauper. 


Great-grace to the Rescue. 


The ancient antidote to Accidie was Lortitudo, 
and Bishop Paget has some memorable passages 
regarding that virtue. It isa bracing and challeng- 
ing doctrine that the victim of Accédie must find 
the remedy within himself, and it has changed 
many a Little-faith into Great-faith. Tennyson 
expresses another aspect of the same truth in his 
famous lines— 


If e’er when faith had fall’n asleep 
I heard a voice, ‘ Believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And, like a man in wrath, the heart 

Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’ 


It may, indeed, be some such inward impulse of 
will or heart that Great-grace represents in this 
passage. Yet it rather seems to indicate a friend 
coming from without. Great-grace has been well 


described as ‘an informal Christian combatant ’— 
a sort of knight-errant or champion, whose work 
is to right the wrong wherever he may find it. 
He is not a supernatural being, but a strictly 
human character, like Help at the Slough of 
Despond. He is not necessarily an official helper 
even, and it is more likely that Bunyan was think- 
ing ofa layman than of one in clerical orders. He 
stands for one of those strong and brave spirits 
whose courage is infectious. Theirs is the habit of 
victory, and in their presence it is easier to be 
strong and to believe, to hope and to be good. 
The characteristic feature of him is that he is a 
soul habitually confident, living in the town of 
Good Confidence. Of such servants of the Lord, 
Thomas 4 Kempis has happily said that they are 
‘equal to the angels, pleasing to God, terrible to 
devils, and worthy to be commended of all the 
faithful.’ It is a fine point in this story that Great- 
grace is never seen, but only what the robbers take 
to be the sound of him is heard, and yet that is 
enough to make them fleeaway. In many hearten- 
ing books we meet with such men. Shakespeare’s 
Henry v. onthe night before Agincourt, Browning’s 
Herakles in ‘Balaustion’s Adventure,’ are perhaps as 
fine examples as one could find. Browning and 
R. L. Stevenson are full of them and their spirit, 
and they have indeed been terrible to the devils of 
those latter days, chasing far away the fears and 
misgivings that beset weak souls. There is a 
delightful exhilaration in this Gospel of the Healthy 
Mind, which has heard the champion Great-grace 
‘come sounding through the town’ which others 
were calling the City of Dreadful Night. 


The Future of Little-faith. 


His pocket-money was gone, but he had managed 
to keep his jewels—the sort of adventure which 
often meets us in romances of the road. The 
jewels may mean, like Shakespeare’s ‘eternal 
jewel,’ the soul of the man. He had not lost his 
soul. This would be quite characteristic of the 
Calvinism of Bunyan, who was a tried but firm 
believer in the perseverance of the saints. That 
this is, in effect, the meaning intended, is proved 
by the well-known passage in Grace Abounding, 
which fellows the narrative of that great deliver- 
ance which came to Bunyan when ‘suddenly this 
sentence fell upon my soul, “Thy righteousness is 
in heaven.”’ The passage is: ‘ All those graces of 
God that were now green on me were yet but like 
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those cracked groats and fourpence-halfpennies ! 
that rich men carry in their purses when their gold 
is in their trunks athome. Oh, I saw my gold was 
in my trunk at home! In Christ, my Lord and 
Saviour. Now, Christ was all; all my *ighteousness, 
all my sanctification, and all my redemption. 

His jewels were safe. His redeemed soul was still 
his own, for it was kept in God’s safe keeping. 
But his pocket-money was gone—that spending 
money of minor graces which make the spiritual 
life easy and pleasant, beyond the bare question of 
the spirit being alive and not dead. This man just 
managed to make shift to scrabble on his way, 
(The word is not scramble, but sevabdle, a much 
more expressive word, used by Bunyan when he 
thought of his possibly being hanged for his non- 
conformity, and ‘dreaded lest he should make but 
a scrabbling shift to clamber up the ladder.’ Cf. 
Offor, p.147, note 4.) He had nothing to spare— 
neither hope, faith,. character, strength, nor joy 
—but was always on the edge of being hard up or 
bankrupt. 

Consequently he has éo deg Ais way onward. 
He has no self-reliance, no self-dependence, but 
has to depend on others for all his spiritual help. 
He is the opposite extreme of the type of 
character so strongly drawn in Emerson’s essay 
on ‘Self-reliance,’ or Matthew Arnold’s poem on 
‘Self-dependence.’ Like the foolish virgins, he is 
for ever borrowing his faith from books or speech 
of others, and has not manhood enough in him 
to find or to work out a faith that is indeed 
his own. Like Tomlinson, ‘Oh, this he has read 
and this hé has heard, and that was told to 
him,’ and he supports his pilgrimage by the 
scraps of faith and hope thrown to him by other 
pilgrims. 

As to the keeping of the jewels, it was a wonder 
he had skill to hide them or anything else. Like 
other shallow natures, he has no reticence, nor has 
he learned to recognize and to trust a great fact in 
his own experience, and to distinguish it from 


1 Offor explains in a footnote that these coins were ‘ Irish 
sixpences,’ which, in the dearth of silver coin in England, 
were made current at fourpence-halfpenny. 


small and unimportant facts. We can see this 
want of skill in the statement that ‘he scattered 
almost all the rest of the way with nothing but 
doleful and bitter complaints, telling also to all 
that overtook him, or that he overtook in the way 
as he went,’ all that had befallen him. 

This is lifelike and graphic. There are some 
who can suffer and be silent, and there are others 
who can only suffer and tell, and they are a poor 
race. ‘Trouble does not bless this man, but works 
in him a change only for the worse. He does not 
take his trouble rightly in any way. He blames 
not himself, but his fortune. He becomes self- 
centred, bitter, and morbid; and all who allow 
themselves for want of resolute will to fall into 
such darkness, and to talk about it, are simply 
taking the liberty of becoming public nuisances. 
Like those doleful people who victimize all whom 
they may meet with a narrative of their diseases, so 
this pitiful creature has nothing better to tell his 
fellow-pilgrims than the story of his own careless- 
ness, and cowardice, and weakness. The deep 
selfishness of such a pilgrim is manifest. He cared 
not how many he discouraged, or how many more 
he wearied. There is a subtle pleasure for such 
diseased natures as his in dwelling on their own 
misfortunes, and his loquacity was but a form of 
self-indulgence. 

And, after all, it is but his pocket-money he 
has lost. He sets too high store upon the minor 
graces and emotions of the Christian life. No 
doubt, these are very valuable; but he who so 


exaggerates their value as to let the loss of them 


drive the priceless jewel of his salvation out of 
mind, 1s but one of those whose treasure is on the 
earth. Too much may be made of minor spiritual 
losses. We all have to fight our way through 
many misadventures ; and if some early virtues of 
the gentler and more tender sort are lost, yet to the 
brave spirit these may be replaced by a robustness 
which will more than compensate for what is gone. 
The knight, when his combat is over and he takes 
off his visor, need not be surprised at the rust that 
begrimes his face. The main thing is that he 
should win his battle. . 
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Biterature. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SPIRIT. 


Tur PHILOSOPHY OF THE SpiriT. By 
Horatio W. Dresser, Ph.D. (Putnam. 
Ios. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is a beautiful book. It gives utterance to a 


beautiful thought, expressed in beautiful language. | 


Is the thought true? 

We have said thought, not thoughts. For one 
thought rules it, and so absolutely that it is 
impossible to pick out a subordinate, far less an 
independent, thought, and get it to stand alone. 
With commendable patience and with most loving 
art, that thought is stated, repeated, reiterated ; it 
is illustrated and argued; it is set in comparison 
and in contrast; till not only is there no doubt 
about its meaning, but its whole worth and its 
weakness are made most unmistakably manifest. 
What is the thought ? 

It is that the universe owes all that it is and 
has to the Spirit. ‘By the term “universe” 
employed in its largest sense is here meant the 
total eternal universe, the divine order. ‘That order 
includes the heavens and the earth, and the possible 
future abodes of the soul, as well as the present 
world. ‘This fair world of ours might disappear 
and yet the divine order would conceivably remain. 
Worlds may come and go, but the universe is ever 
here.’ That is the universe; what is the Spirit? 
The Spirit is not so easily defined. This is the 
clearest definition. ‘By the Spirit we mean an 
unqualifiedly universal presence, a wisdom that is 
forall. . . . It is nota power sent forth at random, 
not a capricious will, but the mind and life of God 
in purposive action.’ 

This Spirit informs all the universe, including 
man. It is not identical with the universe. ‘In 
nature we behold the visible results of the Spirit’s 
activity.’ Nor is it identical with the inner life of 
man. But it is open to man, to any man, to 
become conscious of the presence of the Spirit 
within him, and in that consciousness to live the 
life of the Spirit. He is not dependent, therefore, 
upon an external authority, whether Church or 
Bible. But, on the other hand, neither is he led by 
the natural light of conscience, which is liable to 
ignorance and to error. He experiences the Spirit, 


and in that experience knows what is right, and 
does it. Is the thought true? 

The incarnation is not once mentioned in all 
the book. To szz there are two slight references. 
“’Gainst thee, thee only have I sinned !’—Dr. 
Dresser never gives us a hint as to what he will 
do with that. ‘In due time Christ died for the 
ungodly.’ That experience comes not once within 
the horizon of all his thought. The thought of 
the book is beautiful, but it is the beauty of 
nature ; it is outside man. 


a 


mong the Books of the UWonth. 


Dr. Whyte has completed and crowned his series 
of ‘Bunyan Characters’ with the issue of Bunyan 
Flimself. He calls it the fourth series of ‘ Bunyan 
Characters’ (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier ; 2s. 6d.). 
And what we find when we read the book is not 
that Dr. Whyte was leading up to this in all his 
earlier writing, but that all his earlier writing was 
this. It is as if this book had been written first, 
and Dr. Whyte could not get away from it. 
Bunyan Himself seems to gather into it all the 
characterization of all the Bunyan Characters ; 
and as the imagination that created them never, in 
all that Bunyan wrote, travelled further than his 
own person, this book contains the wisdom of 
Bunyan and his‘worth for edification. It is built 
of course upon the Grace Abounding. 


The Rev. Henry W. Clark, who has already 
written two books and gained a name for himself 
as an ethical thinker of considerable penetration, 
has now issued Zhe Christian Method of Ethics 
(Oliphant; 3s. 6d. net). It is the finest of the 
three volumes which have come from his pen. 
It is a systematic sustained argument for Chris- 
tianity as the religion of moral life, the only religion 
that the enlightened conscience can find rest in. 

And this is the topic of the hour. Men will 
become Muhammadans if Muhammadanism will 
enable them to live better than Christianity does. 
For they say now, and rightly, that the value of your 
God is not in your definition of Him, but in His 
ability to make you do to others as you would that 
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they should do to you. Mr. Clark has written no 
systematic treatise on Christian ethics. He is too 
much in the world for that. He has shown how 
the follower of Christ, and no other fully, may do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly before his God. 


At the Pilgrim Press is published a new edition 
of Madame de Gasparin’s The Heavenly Horizons 
(2s. net). It contains an introduction by Dr. 
Campbell Morgan. 


Why is it that Loisy’s books have not been 
translated into English? He is a scholar. He 
writes popularly. And he has the martyr charm, 
dear to the average Englishman. Here at last is 
one of them, well translated by Mr. Christopher 
Home, and introduced by Father Tyrrell. It is 
his L’EZvangile et ?Eglise, and the English title is 
The Gospel and the Church (Pitman; 3s. 6d.). 
LP Evangile et ? Eglise appeared as long ago as 1892. 
Father Tyrrell has selected it for translation 
because he holds that Loisy is less a critic than 
an apologete. ‘ He will go down to posterity, not 
so much as a Biblical critic, nor as the creator 
of Modernism (for Modernism is the creature of 
the modern world, and of no individual or group 
of individuals), but as the man who put the question 
definitively, whether the truth of Roman Catholi- 
cism was compatible with the truth of Biblical and 
historical criticism.’ And this is the volume that is 
most characteristic of his apologetic position. 


Mr. Frank Podmore is the popular exponent of 
modern Spiritualism. With the title of his new book, 
The Naturalisation of the Supernatural (Putnam ; 
7s. 6d. net), he challenges the whole world. The 
title is a self-contradiction. But apart from that, it 
is just the attempt to naturalize the supernatural 
that makes modern spiritualism an offence. We 
do not desire to have the inhabitants of the 
spiritual realm show themselves within the limits 
of the physical, first, because we do not believe 


the thing is possible; and next, because if it were - 


it is unnecessary. Spirit-rapping to persuade us to 
believe in spirit? We believe in Christ. And for 
the rest we are content to walk by faith until the 
day dawns and the shadows flee away. 
Nevertheless Mr. Podmore writes his book, fills 
it with ‘cases’ that are as sure as eggs is eggs, and 
finds a monstrous regiment of readers, chiefly 
women. It is not because they want to assure 
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themselves of their immortality ; it is because they 
have nothing else to do. 

Mr. Podmore dares to speak of spiritualism as 
if it were a science. The only scientific sign is 
the unctuous use of a long-necked barbarous 
terminology—the last addition being Poltergeists ! 
The exactitude of its scientific spirit may be seen 
in the freedom with which evidence like ‘ After a 
minute or two she quietly and suddenly was not 
there’ is used to prove that before the minute or 
two she was there. 


Edersheim’s Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the 
Days of Christ is likely to live longer than any 
other of his books. The Life and Times of the 
Messiah will be superseded by criticism and 
research. But no scholarship will touch the in- 
timacy and literary grace which make the Jew of 
our Lord’s day live'again. The Religious Tract 
Society has issued a new edition (2s.). 


The Baganda at Home have been described 
by Mr. Cio W., Hattersley (R-T.S.5 5s:). ‘So ithe 
book is not an addition to the literature of missions, 
the literature of travel, or the literature of religion. 
It belongs to the literature of social life. The 
Baganda are at home. It is true there is a chapter 
on religion, a chapter of ‘Travel Talk,’ and the 
mission buildings are never out of sight. Yet it is 
the home-life of the Baganda that is described and 
illustrated (and the illustrations are numerous 
and graphic), with all their inheritance of colour and 
custom upon them, with all their attempts to break 
the inheritance and at least wear the clothes of 
Europeans. 


Mr. Robert Wells Veach has turned the gospel 
narrative into a series of studies, one for each day 
of the year. Pursue the course and persevere to 
the end, and assuredly you will know the facts of 
the life of Christ. The title is Zhe King and His 
Kingdom (Revell ; 2s. net). 


There are men who understand other men and 
can preach tothem. There are men who understand 
boys. Mr. Robert E, Speer understands young 
men. He does not get at the peculiar formation 
of a boy’s mind, but he understands young men, 
and can steady them as they face the great battle. 
His new book is Zhe Master of the Heart (Revell ; 
3s. 6d. net). 
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The history of Egypt is not complete without 
the chapter on Christian missions there. That 
chapter has just been written by the Rev. Charles 
R. Watson. Jn the Valley of the Nile, he calls his 
book (Revell; 3s. 6d. net). It is the outcome 
of lectures delivered at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and has all the clearness of the spoken 
word. But it is a real book. The references to 
the sources are ample and accurate. The whole 
subject is described systematically. The publishers 
have done their part also, selecting the illustrations 
well, and reproducing them artistically. 


Messrs. Revell have issued another big bundle 
of books. We have already mentioned three: 
four remain to be mentioned. First of all there is 
a volume of addresses by Dr. Wilbur Chapman, with 
the title of Another Mile (2s. net). The title is 
taken, not from the first.sermon as usual, but from 
the next to last. That sermon, with the text, 
‘Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain,’ is a conversational survey of the 
Sermon on the Mount, well sprinkled with 
anecdote. All the sermons are anecdotal, con- 
versational, confidential. 

Next take Mr. Henry F. Cope’s Levels of Living 
(3s. net), a volume of ‘ Essays on Everyday Ideals.’ 
The essays are short, but they are grouped to- 
gether, so that the subject handled is in the end 
handled pretty fully, and yet each short essay is 
intelligible and memorable by itself. Thus, under 
the title of ‘The Age-long Miracle,’ chapter vi. 
contains three essays, ‘The Sufficient Sign,’ ‘Be- 
hold the Man,’ ‘The Life that Lifts.’ 

There is, next, a new book by Dr. James S. 
Dennis, and of course it is a mission book. Its 
title is Zhe Mew Horoscope of Missions (38. 6d. net). 
It contains four lectures, delivered at the M‘Cormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, on the John H. 
Converse foundation. The plan is to stand aside 
and see what is the general movement of present 
missionary work, not to describe any particular 
field of operation. It is a most hopeful book. 
And Dr. Dennis is not hopeful without knowing 
why. 

The last in the list is one of those large thorough- 
going volumes on Homiletics which still come 
occasionally from America, but are no longer written 
in this country. What is the meaning of the 
collapse in homiletical writing here? The author 
of this volume is Professor Herrick Johnson, 


formerly of the Auburn Theological Seminary, now 
of the M‘Cormick Seminary in Chicago. It is 
called The Ideal Ministry (6s. net). The volume 
is divided into three parts. The first part, called 
‘The Ideal Ministry,’ deals with the preacher’s 
message ; the second, called ‘ Related Ideals,’ with 
himself; the third with the sermon. And there is 
scope in this handsome well-written volume for a 
full discussion of each of these topics. There may 
be nothing new under this sun, but every new 
preacher needs the old retold, and reinterpreted. 


Messrs. Rivingtons have published the first of a 
series of Sermons Doctrinal, Philosophical, Critical, 
and Ethical, by the Rev. Joseph Miller, B.D. (5s.). 
The explanation of the four adjectives is not given. 
Perhaps they are used to express variety. But 
every sermon should be doctrinal, philosophical, 
critical, and ethical; and not merely every volume 
of sermons. These sermons. can all be described 
by one adjective. They are apologetic. And the 
apology is expressed in strong though somewhat 
large-worded language. A pleasing change occurs 
at the end, where quotations are given from certain 
great French and German preachers. 


Mr. James Robinson of Manchester is fast 
becoming the homiletical publisher of the day. 
He has issued now a volume by the Rey. J. G. 
Greenhough, M.A., which is meant to serve the 
hungry preacher with hints when the feast-days 
draw near. Its title is Christian Festivals and 
Anniversaries (38. 6d. net). 


Messrs. George Routledge & Sons owe their 
reputation as publishers to the popular character 
of the books they publish. They have just pub- 
lished a book, however, which belongs to the 
severest and most restricted region of pure scholar- 
ship. It is an investigation into the exact nature: 
of two Jewish festivals, the festival connected with 
the presentation of the first-fruits, called Bikkurim,. 
and the festival of the water libations celebrated 
during the Week of Tabernacles, called the Water: 
Feast. The author of the work is the Rey. Joseph 
Hochman, B.A., Ph.D. Its title is Jerusalem 
Temple Festivities (2s. 6d.). 

Let students of the Old Testament, and of 
Judaism generally, see to it that they do not over- 
look this investigation. The author has read all 
the relevant literature, and he has studied the Old _ 


Testament passages in the light of later Jewish 
writings. 


To their series of ‘Golden Anthologies’ Messrs. 
Routledge have added an anthology of Zhe 
Flundred Best Hymns in the English Language 
(1s. net). They have been selected by the Rev. 
John Cullen, D.D., Vicar of Radcliffe-on-Trent. 


When the uproar occurred in Ephesus and the 
Ephesians rushed into the theatre with their cry of 
‘Great is Diana,’ the Jews put forward Alexandet 
to make an explanation. If they had given him a 
hearing Alexander would have explained that the 
Jews had no hand in the disturbance. For the 
Jews have never tried to turn the world upside 
down. ‘They have never been missionaries. The 
disciples of Jesus had to be filled with the Holy 
Ghost before they could even conceive the idea 
of preaching the gospel to every creature. And 
being without the Holy Ghost all through the 
centuries, Judaism has been true to itself; it has 
not been a missionary religion. 

But that is to be altered now. With the good 
wishes of the Very Rev. Dr. Gaster, the Haham, 
on the anniversary of the birth of Theodor Herzl, 
Mr. Paul Goodman signs the preface and publishes 
The Synagogue and the Church (Routledge ; 6s.). 
The object of the book is to show that Judaism 
was intended from the beginning to be a mission- 
ary religion, and it is no longer to remain on its 
defence, but to come out and evangelize the world. 

But that involves a criticism of Christianity. For 
Christianity claims to be the heir of the religion 
of the Old Testament, its fruit and its fulfilment, 
and so leaves no place for modern Judaism to 
occupy. The criticism is frank. We see ourselves 
as at least one other sees us. Even of Jesus of 
Nazareth the criticism is frank. Dr. Paul Haupt, 
first at the Congress of Orientalists in Copenhagen, 
and next at the Congress of Religions in Oxford, 
has been arguing that Jesus was not a Jew. Mr. 
Goodman argues that He was nothing else. 


From the Sunday School Union comes a small 
volume of religious poems with a sweet face for 
frontispiece. It is 4 Believer’s Rest (1s. 6d. net.) 
The author is Miss Edith Hickman Divall. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin has brought Holyoake’s 
History of Co-operation within the reach of every- 
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body by issuing it in a single substantial volume 
at 7s. 6d. net. The book is one of the standards. 
It will often be reprinted, but it will never be 
superseded. 


In The Incarnate Purpose (Williams & Nor- 
gate; 2s. 6d. net) an effort is made to express 
the Incarnation in terms of modern scientific 
thought. The author is Mr. G. H. Percival. The 
tone is reverent, and it would be a very nartow 
ecclesiasticism that would take offence at the 
method or its conclusion. 


The fullest account of the papyri discovered at 
Assuan and Elephantine that has yet appeared in 
English will be found in a book entitled Light from 
Egyptian Papyri (Williams & Norgate; 3s. net), 
written by the Rey. Charles H. H. Wright, D.D. 
Some will say that Dr. Wright has an axe to grind. 
And certainly he has no love for critics, and forgets 
not to show it. But he is a scholar, and has a 
scholar’s sense of responsibility to the truth. 


A new Amiel with a wider range and a healthier 
appetite is George Christopher Lichtenberg. And 
it is a wonder that the outlook in Zhe Reflections 
of Lichtenberg (Sonnenschein) is so healthy. For 
Lichtenberg’s body was deformed, and he felt it. 
He felt it so keenly as to shut himself up in his 
room for months ata time. But he travelled. to 
England, and knew Garrick. Here are some of 
the shorter of his Reflections— 

‘IT have invariably found that, all else failing, a 
man’s character can be deduced from nothing so 
surely as from a jest that he takes in bad part.’ 

‘It is a positive fact that some thoughts please 
us when we are lying down which fail to please 
us any more when we are on our own feet.’ 

‘Intentional virtue is never worth very much; 
feeling or habitude is the thing.’ 

‘As soon as you know a man to be blind, 
you imagine that you can see it from his back.’ 


The latest of the ‘Heart and Life Booklets’ 
is Zhe Upward Way, being readings for a month 
from the writings of Samuel Rutherford, selected 
and arranged by Eleanor C. Gregory (Allenson ; 
6d. net). 

Welcome a new American essayist. His name 
is Stephen Berrien Stanton. His book is pub- 
lished in this country by Mr. Allenson, its title Zhe 
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Essential Life (3s. 6d. net), His essays are well 
considered and expressed in sound unprovincial 
English. The topics are ‘The Spirit in Man,’ 
‘Time,’ ‘ Individuality,’ ‘ Imagination,’ ‘ Attitude,’ 
‘ Travel,’ and the like. 

Out of all the host of text-books choose Prayer, 
Promise, and Precept (Allenson; 1s. net). With- 
out and within it is a triumph of art. 

Mr. Allenson has also published a third edition 
of Mr.S. A. Tipple’s Sunday Mornings at Norwood 
(3s. 6d. net). 

Notice further two dainty reprints by Mr. Allen- 
son, Brother Lawrence’s Practice of the Presence of 
God (6d. net), and Neale’s translations of Zhe 
Rhythm of Bernard de Morlaix and Damiani’s 
Glory of Paradise (1s. net). 


There are two men of the name of Strong who 
are associated with Systematic Theology. The 
one is the Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. The 
other is President of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary in the United States. President Strong 
has published his Systematic Theology in three 
immense volumes. And now he has issued an 
abstract of the same in one volume under the 
title of Outlines of Systematic Theology (Amer. 
Bap. Pub. Soc., $2.50 net). 

The book is, in the language of the student, 
‘a pure grind.” It might be committed to 
memory; perhaps that is the author’s idea. In 
any case it is meant to be studied, not merely 
read. Into its ample pages is packed the whole 
round of systematic theology, the only omissions 
from the three great volumes being the biblio- 
graphies and the quotations. 


Once more Zhe Great Pyramid of Gizeh has 
been measured and made the fons et origo of all 
other measurements, and especially of British 


measures. The author this time is Mr. M. W. H. 
Lombe Brooke. The publisher is Mr. Banks 
(7s. 6d. net). 


The Rev. James Baikie, F.R.A.S., is an enthusi- 
astic Egyptologist. No explorer’s spade is for- 
gotten by him; no discovery fails to find its place 
in his thinking. He has written Zhe Story of the 
Pharaohs (A. & C. Black; 7s. 6d. net) The 
publishers have made a most attractive book of it, 
and the writing is ‘popular’ enough to meet their 
evident intention of having it sent by friend to 


friend at Christmas. But itis more than popular, 
it is the work of a scholar. The history of the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs is told with full conscious- 
ness of all the vexing problems, and with full 
knowledge of all the discovered facts. 

In describing the reign of Merenptah, Mr. 
Baikie comes to the famous and perplexing stele. 
After quoting it, he says: ‘It thus appears that 
there was a people of Israel already living in 
Palestine at the time of Merenptah’s reign, and 
that they suffered, along with other tribes of 
Syria, from an Egyptian raid, whether earlier in 
the reign than the Libyan war, as Breasted 
supposes, or subsequent to it, as the position of 
the reference might suggest. On any view of the 
date of the Exodus this reference. is puzzling. 
Perhaps the least unlikely suggestion is that of 
Petrie, who suggests that when the migration inta 
Egypt occurred in the time of Joseph, some of 
Jacob’s stock may not have left Palestine, or may 
have returned as soon as the famine was over, and 
that it may be the descendants of these to whom 
the inscription refers.’ 


The Church of Scotland is much occupied 
with the social question. And so the Rey. David 
Watson’s Social Problems and the Church's Duty 
(A. & C. Black ; 1s. 6d. net) comes at an opportune 
moment. It is a good survey of the subject, with 
statistics in plenty to hang arguments on, and 
not too much sermonizing. The competence of 
the author for his work is seen in the admirably 
chosen books which he recommends. Perhaps 
he might have added the dates; the edition of a 
book is often a matter of importance. 


The welcome which was given to the late 
Professor Adamson’s work in two volumes, which 
was published in 1903 under the title of Zhe 
Development of Modern Philosophy, has \ed the 
editor, Professor W. R. Sorley, to re-edit the 
first volume and issue it by itself under the same 
title (Blackwood; ros. 6d. net). It thus forms a 
companion volume to Zhe Development of Greek 
Philosophy by the same author, which is nearly ready 
for publication under the same editorship. 

It is unnecessary to go over the ground agaim 
in reviewing this volume. In its separate form it 
will be much more useful to the student because 
so much less expensive ; and it is for the student of 
philosophy, the working student with examination 
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atmosphere round him, that Professor Adamson 
wrote and Professor Sorley edits. 


At Keswick in 1905 the idea came to the Rev. 
Albert E. Sims to write an account of our dual 
nature, under the allegory of a giant and a dwarf 
in conflict, and to call it Palace Beautiful. He 
has now published the allegory (Brown; ts. 6d. 
net). 


Messrs. Cassell have issued a cheaper reprint of 
Garbett and Martin’s Family Prayer Book (s:.). 


The Rev. G. T. Manley, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, has studied the 
Psalms to find what they say about Missions. He 
calls the book of his findings Zhe Gospel in the 
Psalms (Ch. Miss. Soc. ; 1s. net). 


Mr. W. A. Craigie, an excellent and diligent 
Teutonic Scholar, found one day in the University 
Library of Copenhagen, a manuscript with the 
title Skotland’s Rimur. It was a volume of poetry, 
and it told the story of the Gowrie Conspiracy. 
So he copied the text and edited it, with an 
introduction, notes, and an appendix containing 
the Danish version of the Conspiracy (Clarendon 
Press). 


The Road to Happiness is the title given to an 
anthology of prose and verse gathered by E. W. 
Walters (Culley ; 1s. 6d. net). 


It is quite possible to preach theology still. It 
is quite possible to preach a systematic and 
complete course of it, and find the congregation 
athirst for more at the end. For the Rev. R. J. 
Wardell has done it. And he has done well to 
publish his course of theology in sermons. He 
calls it Permanent Elements in Christian Theology 
(Culley ; 3s. 6d. net). 


From Mr. Culley may also be had the Wesleyan 
Year-Book, of which the ancient title is still 
preserved, Minutes of Several Conversations, etc. 
(2s. net). But it is quite a new book, and grows 
with the growth of ‘the People called Methodists.’ 


It is the day of Bible Study. And we need 
Bibles to study. Mr. Frowde has published one. 
It is the work of an American scholar, the Rev. 


F. C. Thompson, D.D. The special use of it for 
study is found in its margin. The text itself is 
simply the Authorized Version, with no marks 
whatever except, curiously enough, marks for the 
pronunciation of the proper names. 

But the margin contains a series of cross- 
references which are so new and so useful that the 
author is quite entitled to call himself a discoverer. 
First, there is a word which gives the meaning 
of the phrase or verse by which it stands, and at 
the same time a reference to the first passage where 
the same word is found in the margin. Thus by 
following the word all its uses in Scripture can be 
traced. And to facilitate the process there is an 
Index of Words at the end. 

The plan is simplicity simplified, and it is as 
helpful as it is simple. 

The volume is published in cloth at 12s. net. 
Its title is Zhe Chain-Reference Bible. 


The Story of the Captivity Retold in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries (Edinburgh: Grant; 3s. 6d. 
net). This is the title of a new book by Mr. 
Samuel Jennings, F.L.S. It is time that the 
story of the Captivity were retold, and Mr. 
Jennings is thoroughly abreast of the evidence. 
His style is a little careless, which is a pity 
in a popular writer. But his readings may be 
relied on. 


Mr. Francis Griffiths has published a complete 
history of Zhe Church of England, within 184 
small octavo pages (2s. 6d. net). The author, 
the Rev. R. Ellis Roberts, has begun at what is 
to him the beginning, the year 597, and he has 
carried it down to the year 1900. He has even 
made his book easy to read. 


Professor Orr of Glasgow is in our judgment 
the most successful apologetic writer of the present 
day. He has no interest in science or theology or 
anything else that does not minister to edification. 
He is quite scornful over the seeker after truth 
who professes to be above considering where the 
truth may lead him. Professor Orr knows that 
the truth is in Christ Jesus. And he is just as. 
sure that the representation of Christ Jesus which 
makes Him the truth is that which has been held 
by the Church Protestant. So his new book on 
The Resurrection of Jesus (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
6s.) is a learned, unhesitating apologetic, the only 
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book that it is of any use to write, if we are to 
have apologetics at all. He has chosen his 
subject with unerring judgment. The Resurrec- 
tion is the citadel. It is less violently attacked 
now than formerly, but it is still the chief object 
of attack. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are the British 
publishers of Professor A. T. Robertson’s Zfochs 
in the Life of Jesus (2s. 6d. net). The book has 
been reviewed already. 


The Rev. George Jackson, B.A., is steeped in 
modern ways of thinking and modern methods 
of expressing thought, and yet he is unswervingly 
true to the ancient gospel of the Grace of God. 
And it is just this combination of the old and the 
new that makes him so successful in all his work 
and labour of love. His latest book is entitled 
The Fact of Conversion (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
3s. 6d.). It is a good subject. For him there is 
no better. For he is quite well aware of all that 
the psychologists have been saying, and he takes 
full account of it; but conversion is a fact. Nor 
does he fear to say that sudden conversion is a 
fact, though all the varieties are recognized. His 
book is an evangelist’s book, written if by any 
means it might save some; but it has careful 
distinctions, and will enlighten the mind even 


when it does not persuade to embrace Jesus 
Christ. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published 
the fifth volume of the seventh series of Zhe 
Expositor (7s. 6d. net). Again the editor has 
carried out the policy of single papers. There is 
only one series in the volume, the series by 
Professor Orr on the Resurrection, for we can 
scarcely reckon Dr. Moffatt’s ‘Materials’ or Dr. 
Milligan’s ‘Lexical Notes’ as series. The names 
are all significant. Among the rest it is interesting 
to find that of Professor Cheyne, whose eye may 
be somewhat dimmed but his mental force is no 
whit abated. To make one other selection, there 
are two papers by Professor Denney, such papers 
as handle a subject so that it never looks quite 
the same again. The one is ‘The Cup of the 
Lord and the Cup of Demons,’ the other ‘He 
that came by Water and Blood.’ 


Missions in State and Church (Hodder & 


Stoughton; 6s.). Was ever a volume published 
that, as Dr. P. T. Forsyth’s own countrymen 
would say, was so kenspeckle? ‘Sermons and 
Addresses’ Dr. Forsyth adds to his title, for that 
is his work. He writes sermons and preaches 
them; he writes addresses and preaches them 
also. He is a preacher, that and nothing more. 
But he is a preacher who can never be mistaken 
for another preacher. Great is the company of 
them that publish the good tidings, but Principal 
Forsyth is distinguishable among them. For one 
thing, he has length of sermon or address in the 
day of popular shortness. For another thing, he 
never bates one jot of the great thoughts that 
have come to him, either to make his doctrine 
acceptable or his paragraphs intelligible. Get 
him at the beginning and you may hold him 
to the end, not otherwise. He preaches to 
preachers. The pew could never have patience 
with him, but the preacher will wait, and then 
rejoice to have received one new thought or one 
uplifting encouragement. Is he not a modern 
preacher? He is entirely modern. ‘The Lord 
save us from the sentiments of our sets, from 
travellers’ tattle, from the commercial-room creed, 
and the man in the train with the Daily Mail. 
That is quite modern. The difficulty is rather 
that he is before than behind. And it is ex- 
tremely likely that the next generation will find 
him easy and ordinary. If that is so, he is ina 
sense a prophet, and the prophet is one of the 
greatest. 


Under the modern title of Salvation and the 
Old Theology, Dr. Len G. Broughton. has 
published an exposition of the Epistle to the 
Romans (Hodder & Stoughton ; 2s. 6d. net). He 
calls his theology the old theology, and it is so, 
as old as Calvin at least, as old perhaps as the 
Epistle to the Romans. There are certainly posi- 
tions that need emphasizing, and Dr. Broughton 
states them emphatically. As this: ‘From God’s 
standpoint, a man is just as clean when he is 
born again as he ever can be afterward.’ 


Here is a ‘complete set up to date’ of Dr. 
Adeney’s new ‘Century Bible Handbooks ’—they 
are published in cloth at 1s. net each (Jack)— Z%e 
Religion of Israel, by Professor A. S$. Peake, D.D. ; 
The Apocryphal Books, by Professor H. T, 
Andrews, B.A.; Zhe Life and Teaching of Jesus 
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Christ, by the Rev. W. B. Selbie, M.A.; Jan’s 
Sin and Salvation, by the Rev. R. S. Franks, M.A. P 
The Early Church, by the Rev. R. F. Horton, 
D.D. The authors are all well chosen, and the 


than even by his popular commentaries. 


Some-years ago Professor John Watson of 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada, published a 


volume of Extracts from the writings of Kant. | 


The Extracts were used by him in class-work, 
and it was their utility there, the way in which 
they roused his pupils’ minds to reaction by 
bringing them into direct contact with a master 
thinker, that induced Professor Watson to publish 
them. But to obtain the knowledge of a phil- 


osophy by means of extracts from the 
philosopher’s writings takes time, and Dr. 
Watson has now been led to publish the 


explanations of the extracts which he has been 
accustomed to make to his class. The book is 


called Zhe Philosophy of Kant Explained 
(Maclehose ; ros. net). 
So the two books go together. And it is 


enough to say that the possessor of the one will 
be a possessor of the other as soon as he hears 
of it. To master Kant is to master oneself, the 
end of life, and to the mastery of Kant there is 
no road so nearly royal as the way of Professor 
Watson’s two delightful volumes. 


The fourth volume of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
‘Studies’ has now been published. Its title is 
Realities and Ideals (Macmillan; 7s. 6d. net). 
It consists of essays, described as Social, Political, 
Literary, and Artistic, which have (all but four) 
appeared in various periodicals, most of them in 
the Positivist Review, during the last forty years. 
The book is divided into two parts, Part L., 
called Social and Political, covers a great variety 
of topic, from ‘Funeral Rites’ and ‘Centenaries’ 
to ‘The Lords once more.’ Under Literature 
and Art, which is the title of Part II., come ‘ Art 
and Shoddy,’ ‘Canon Liddon,’ and ‘A Pompeii 
for the Thirtieth Century.’ 

The four essays which appear in this volume 
for the first time are all on Woman. For Woman 
with fa |capital is a discovery of our day. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison had written the essays on 
‘The Future of Woman,’ ‘The Realm of Woman,’ 


| 


and ‘The Work of Women,’ when circum- 
stances occurred which led him to see that he 
had left one aspect of the subject untouched, 


_ so he sat down quickly and wrote ‘Votes for 
measure of accomplishment is singularly equal. | 
Dr. Adeney will do more for Christ by this series | 


Women.’ 


If money is the root of all evil, loyalty is the 
root of all good. Professor Royce of Harvard has 
written a book on Zhe Philosophy of Loyalty 
(Macmillan; 6s. net). And one has not read 
much of the book till one discovers that loyalty 
is the great commandment in the law. It awakens 
Professor Royce to an enthusiastic exposition 
which compels response in enthusiastic reading 
right through to the end. 

For loyalty is the active energetic love of what 
is one’s ideal good. And as loyalty is obeyed it 
enlarges the heart and the heart’s object of 
affection, till the soldier, say, who was at first 
loyal only to the standard of his own regiment, 
becomes at last loyal to the standard of his 
dearest foe. Therefore the proposition which 
Professor Royce sets down and works out is this: 
‘In loyalty, when loyalty is properly defined, is 
the fulfilment of the whole moral law.’ 


Another book has been published on the great 
subject of Attention, a subject which is forcing 
itself on the attention of even the general reader. 
The book is described as Lectures on the Elemen- 
tary Psychology of Feeling and Attention (Mac- 
millan; 6s. net). The author is Edward Bradford 
Titchener, D.Sc., Ph.D., LL.D., Sage Professor 
of Psychology in Cornell University. ‘ Lectures,’ 
and on the ‘Elementary Psychology’—so it is 
addressed to the general reader. It is, in short, 
the book to begin with, the book to begin the 
whole study of psychology with. And yet the 
scholar is not forgotten. At the end come notes, 
and the notes contain many useful references to 
recent bibliography, and some acute criticism. 
Among the rest Pillsbury’s A¢tention is referred 
to and criticised ; it came too late to be used in 
the body of the book. 


Becket and other Plays (Macmillan; 4s. net) 
completes the Eversley Series of Tennyson. The 
competition lies between the green single-volume 
edition and the Eversley, and the price will often 
decide in favour of the former. But these nine 
chaste volumes are very satisfying to the eye and 
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the hand. And, besides, the Eversley is the only 
annotated edition. 


Complete your set of Zhe Keswick Week. 
The volume for 1908 is just out (Marshall 
Brothers; 2s. net). It is unbound, which is a 
pity, for it contains addresses which will last; 
but then it would be costly ifit were bound, and 
the desire of the publishers is that it should reach 
the million. There are no new names. this year, 
but we do not think the old were ever more 
manifestly endued with power. 


Messrs. Morgan & Scott have published another 
edition of Miss Wilson-Carmichael’s Overweights 


of Joy (2s. 6d. net). 


The best survey of missionary enterprise we have 
seen has been made by the Rev. W. T. Whitley, 
M.A., LL.D. Its title is AZ¢sstonary Achievement 


(Morgan & Scott; 2s. 6d. net). Its chief merit 
lies in what we must call its impartial spirit. 
That is to say, there is no twisting or ignoring of 
facts to make a case, and the one sect or Church 
gets as impartial treatment as the other. Then it 
is most readable. To say that it is trustworthy 
is not to suggest that it is crammed with tables of 
statistics. The facts are part of the narrative, and 
the narrative is the work of a literary artist. 


We have had our Lord considered as a Poet 
before, but never so scientifically as by Dr. Otto 
Frommel of Karlsruhe. His book has been 
translated into English by Amelia Gurney, with 
the title Zhe Poetry of the Gospel of Jesus (Nutt ; 
2s. 6d. net). We say scientifically, for first of all 
Dr. Frommel builds his book on a critical founda- 
tion, and secondly he limits himself to one aspect 
of the mind of Christ, His esthetic enjoyment of 
the works of God’s hand. 


Recent Biblical and Oriental MreBacofogy. 


By Proressor A. H. Sayce, Litt.D., LL.D., Oxrorp. 


AMERICA is beginning to take a foremost place in 
Oriental research. One of the best books that 
have ever appeared upon Assyrian history is a little 
volume by Dr. A. T. Olmstead, entitled Western Asia 
in the Days of Sargon of Assyria (New York: H. 
Holt & Co., 1908). It is really a critical examina- 
tion of the historical records of the Assyrian king, 
Sargon, in which the minute scholarship of the 
German is combined with the common sense of 
the Anglo-Saxon. For the first time the annals of 
the Assyrian conqueror are subjected to a searching 
criticism, and all available sources of information 
bearing upon them are laid under contribution. 
Even the Greek inscriptions of Asia Minor have 
been examined, and modern Assyriological litera- 
ture has been pretty thoroughly ransacked. Papers 
hidden away in obscure periodicals have been 
consulted, and Dr. Olmstead has not forgotten, 
like so many of the younger Assyriologists, that 
there were scholars before himself and his friends. 
To every student of Oriental history and geography, 
and more especially of the Old Testament, his 
book will be found indispensable. 


It is so crowded with matter that it is difficult 
to select any single portion of it for special notice 
within the limits of a review. Attention, however, 
must be drawn to the author’s careful examination 
of the theory which places the kingdom of Muzri 
in Arabia and transports to it the Mizraim of the 
Old Testament. Archzologically and Assyriologi- 
cally alike’ the theory is shown to be untenable, 
and the unprejudiced reader can come to no other 
conclusion than that in which Dr. Olmstead sums 
up the result of his discussion that ‘we may very 
properly refuse to accept an independent Muzri in 
the Negeb.’ The Negeb, it is true, is covered with 
the relics of a former civilization; but they all 
belong to the Roman period; no pottery has been 
met with that can be assigned to an earlier date, 
and none of the architectural remains is older than 
the age of the rise of the Nabathean kingdom in 
the third century B.c. 

The contents of the book are well arranged. 
The sources of our knowledge of the history of 
Sargon are first examined ; then come chapters on 
his accession, on his policy towards Babylonia and 
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Syria, on his defence of his north-west frontier, on 
his Armenian, Median, and Elamite wars, on the 
last years of his reign, and finally on what Dr. 
Olmstead somewhat awkwardly calls ‘the Culture 
Life.’ It will be seen that the whole of the ancient 
civilized Orient, with the exception of Egypt, is 
embraced, and new light is thrown on its history 
and geography. The pages devoted to the Assyrian 
campaigns in Asia Minor are especially noteworthy, 
though I am not convinced that the author is right 
in his identifications of some of the Cappadocian 
towns, more particularly Uesi, or in placing the 
victory of Sargon over Midas ‘near the mouth of 
the Calycadnus.’ The geography of Asia Minor in 
the age of the Second Assyrian Empire still needs 
a considerable amount of ‘threshing out.’ 

There are a good many misprints in the book 
which will require to be corrected in a second 
edition. Thus we have ‘Adar’ for ‘ Adad,’ ‘ish- 
kum’ for ‘ishkun’(p. 18), ‘Melesian’ for ‘ Miletian’ 
(p. 78), ‘Pamphilia’ for ‘Pamphylia’ (p. 88), 
‘Helita’ for ‘Melita’ (p. gr), ‘Deoikes’ for 
“Deiokes’ (p. 109), ‘Urz an ashe’ for ‘ Urzan- 
ash’ or rather ‘Urzanas’ (p. 113), ‘Sargartioi’ 
for ‘Sagartioi’ (p. 123), ‘Kekha’ for ‘Kerkha’ 
tbe 1g0), Mar” for “Nar’*(p. 143). “The.land of 
Elli shouid be Ellip, the supposition that the 
final g is the Elamite suffix -f7 being devoid of 
foundation. And the pronominal ‘his’ is twice 
used in an ambiguous sense (pp..82 and 106); in 
fact, in the first passage it does not refer to Sargon, 
as Dr. Olmstead’s grammar would necessitate, but 
to Midas. The misprints are doubtless due to Dr. 
Olmstead’s absence from America; he was Thayer 
Fellow at the American School for Oriental Studies 
at Jerusalem, and part of his time was occupied 
in visiting the sites of the cities mentioned in the 
Assyrian inscriptions, No better preparation for 
his historical researches could be imagined ; his- 
torical criticism is always questionable where the 
critic is not personally acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of his texts. To his travels we owe, amongst 
other things, a note which clears up the difficulties 
connected with the Biblical expression ‘entrance 
of Hamath.” ‘The Septuagint on Jud. 3%,’ says 
Dr. Olmstead, ‘ Labo Emath, gives the clue. Libo 
is not a verbal form, but a proper noun, the Libo 
of the Antonine Itinerary, 198. 3, and the modern 
Lebweh, which we visited July 1904.’ 

There is only one thing wanting in Dr. Olmstead’s. 
book, and that is an index. 


Yet another volume of the Babylonian Expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania has appeared, this 
time from the capable pen of Dr. Radau.! It 
contains facsimiles of the letters addressed to the 
later kings of the Kassite dynasty of Babylonia, 
as well as to their higher officials. I have used the 
term ‘facsimiles’ deliberately, for the copies of the 
tablets are more than mere copies, and in accord- 
ance with the example first set by Professor Hil- 
precht, reproduce exactly all the characteristics of 
the originals. The difficulty of the task can be 
appreciated only by those who have attempted to 
copy the inscriptions of the Kassite period, with 
their badly-formed characters, careless writing, and 
crumbling clay. The Introduction to the volume 
is unusually long, and philologically interesting. 
Transliterations and translations of many of the 
tablets are given, with copious notes, which discuss, 
explain, and illustrate the words employed in them. 
The Introduction has thus been made a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of Assyrian grammar, 
and still more of the Assyrian lexicon; and, in 
view of the importance of the letters and the 
relation the language of them bears to that of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets, it is a welcome feature in 
the book. I hope it is a feature that will be 
imitated in future publications; for, as I said years 
ago, the first duty of the Assyriologist is to translate 
his texts, and until he does so we are justified in 
being somewhat sceptical as to his Assyriological 
attainments. 

The letters extend over the period between the 
reigns of Burna-buryas u. and Kastilias u., and 
what I may call the first and fourth chapters of the 
volume are occupied with an attempt to settle the 
genealogy and chronology of the kings who repre- 
sented it. The subject is an exceedingly difficult 
one, and the materials for definitely settling it are 
not yet in our possession; but Dr. Radau is cer- 
tainly on the right track in not rejecting or correct- 
ing the chronological statements of Nabonidus. 
It will be time enough to do that when we know a 
quarter as much about the matter as did the royal 
antiquary of Babylonia. 

Another chapter of the Introduction deals with 
a subject which has excited a good deal of un- 
necessary controversy in America, and shows that 
the archive chambers of Nippur were as much a 
library as the famous library of Assur-bani-pal at 


1 Letters to Cassite Kings from the Temple Archives of 
Nippur (vol, xvii. part i.), Philadelphia, 1908. 
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Nineveh. The so-called Temple Library was really 
a royal library, the temple revenues being ad- 
ministered under the king, who accordingly bore 
the title of sakkanakku, or ‘ treasurer’ (literally, ‘he 
of the sealing’) ‘of Ellil.’ Dr. Radau proves con- 
clusively that ‘the lord’ to whom so many of the 
letters are addressed was, as in the Tel el-Amarna 
correspondence, the king. 

Among the proper names found in the letters is 
one which will be interesting to Old_ Testament 
scholars. This is Arad-Yau, ‘the servant of Yau’ 
or Yahweh, formed on the model of Arad-Marduk, 
‘the servant of Merodach.’ Other West Semitic 
or Amorite names are also met with :—Bail-Marduk, 
Pan-Bali, Aziru, and E-Saggil-zuria (‘ E-Saggil is my 
rock’). Some of the letters were probably written 


by West Semites or else by Kassites who were not 
well acquainted with the Babylonian language ; at 
all events, both grammar and spelling are at times 
very defective. Naturally, therefore, there is now 
and then room for differences of opinion as to the 
translation of the texts. In a letter to the king, 
for example, from the General Nimgi-sar-ili, I 
should translate lines 22-24: ‘The five chariots 
which I have made ready that they should defend 
the fortress are gone on the road ordered by (my) 
lord,’ the verb sadétu signifying ‘to bring to a 
head,’ or ‘make ready.’ Umméni raksiti (p. 109), 
again, is ‘apprentices’ rather than ‘stipulated 
workmen,’ the verb vakasu being used in a similar 
sense in the Cappadocian tablets, and asdaku (p. 
138) is ‘I am camping’ rather than ‘campaigning.’ 


Contributions and Comments. 


Joseph's ‘Coat of manp Cofours.’ 


Ir is generally held that we owe Joseph’s ‘ coat 
of many colours’ to a mistranslation by the LXX 
of the Hebrew Kethoneth pasim (Gn 37°). Pre- 
ference is given to the rendering ‘a long garment 
with sleeves,’ such as would be worn by persons 
of distinction who did not engage in active 
labour requiring freedom of hands and legs. Such 
a long tunic ‘of palms and soles’ (O°D5) (as Driver 
well puts it) was worn in David’s time by 
princesses (2 S 1318), in contrast to the ordinary 
tunic which reached only to the knees and was 
sleeveless, 

Now, in Peiser’s Ovientalistische Litteratur- 
Zeitung for August, Dr. Robert Eisler enters a plea 
in favour of the popular rendering. The Mishnah 
(Wegaim, xi, 7) knows a many-coloured summer gar- 
ment described as a coat of paspasim, and the word, 
according to Dr. Eisler, underlies the pascm of the 
Hebrew text. This arose from the belief that in 
D*DDSDD we have an initial dittography, and thus the 
first syllable was struck off under this belief. But 
the Assyrian f-as-pa-su means a bird of bright or 
many-coloured plumage (Delitzsch, Assyr. Studien, 
1874,1.p.105). A coat of many colours would be 
worn by astrologers; according to Dr. Eisler it is the 
robe of Tamuz-Attis-Endymion, as he proposes 
to show in an important forthcoming work on 


Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt. In support of 
this he cites Joseph’s dream of the sun, moon, and 
stars, which falls in with the theory admirably. 
Dr. Eisler thinks further that the alteration from 


paspasim to pasim was made intentionally by 


scribes who wished to eliminate such astrological 
association from the story of Joseph. But this is 
not necessary for the point at issue: namely, that 
after all the old versions were right which saw in 
Joseph’s robe a ‘coat of many colours.’ 

Cambridge, © I, ABRAHAMS. 


+. 
+ 


WH Certificate of Poverty from the 
Greek appr. 


THE existence of a poor-rate (wepiopos dadpwy) in 
Roman Egypt, by means of which the well-to-do 
(evropor) contributed to the relief of the poor 
(dmropot), conjectured by Wilcken on the evidence 
of an Ostrakon of 143 A.D., was pronounced by 
Mommsen ‘too good to be true’ (see Wilcken, 
Griechische Ostraka, 1. p. 161). It has since, how- 
ever, been supported by various tax-receipts from 
the Fayim (see Fayzim Towns and their Papyri, 
Nos. 53, 54, 256), and is now strikingly confirmed 
by the following document published by Dr. F. G. 
Kenyon and Mr. H. I. Bell in the new volume of 


the British Museum Papyri, iii. p. 126 f. The 
document is of the date 149 A.D., and is described 
by the editors as ‘a copy of an official certificate 
of lack of means, which presumably implied that 
the person named in it was entitled to poor-relief.’ 


avtlypadov ypadns dardpwv 
katal Ke |ywpirpevov U8 ér(ovs) 
*Avt[wrve[vou Kaiclapos rot 


xupt[ou], Mecop2) LB. 


Al Mio aor jo [ 


> Oe 3) 3 / 
€oTl O€ EV ATrOpOLsS 


Ilereodparis Ievatros 
tov Ilerecdpamis puntpos 


[ 


‘Copy of a certificate of poverty recorded in the 
12th year of Antoninus Ceesar the lord, Mesore 
12th (= August 5th). 

‘There is among the paupers 

‘Petesorapis the son of Penaus, the son of 
Petesorapis, his mother being . . .’ 


The way is thus paved for the discovery of an 
application for an old-age pension ! 
GEORGE MILLIGAN. 
Caputh. 


ie 


Te Mame ‘Vabweh.’ 

ALL attempts to derive Yahweh (n') from a 
Hebrew root have fallen back on either mn 
(=n), Zo be, to become, or mn, to fall (Hiph.), to 
cause to fall, or Min, to breathe, to blow. It is 
strange that no attempt seems yet to have been 
made to connect the word with n\n, fo desire. 
This meaning is recognized as one of the possible 
meanings of the root mn, being developed, it is 
supposed, from the idea of dreathing or panting 
after; cf. man, desire. In Arabic the same root 
means ¢o Jove, and it is quite possible that this 
was also one of the meanings of the Hebrew 
root 17. 

If derived from this root min’ would mean He 
loves, the Loving God. 

How, then, can we explain the use of 717 in Ex 
34-14 and its connexion with MN? 

It is often said that myn’ is simply the third 
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person of the verb of which NS is the first 
person ; but this is not strictly true. Evemif we 
qualify this statement and say that n\n) is simply 
the third person, zz the archaic form, of the verb 
of which 7’AN is the first person, the statement 
asserts too much; for in it we are taking for 
granted that the verb mn had exactly the same 
meaning as in later times m°n bore. To say that 
mn and Ayn (in the later meaning of mn) are 
different persons of the same verb is, in fact, to 
beg the question. They may both have had the 
same origin, and yet have differentiated along 
different lines so that in the time of Moses there 
may have been two verbs 47 and nin with widely 
differing meanings; and it is quite conceivable 
that for 78 in the phrases nN WN MANX and 
om>x sndbw mmx we should read mnN as the 
original form. The use of min) as the one holy 
name of God would sufficiently explain the later 
disuse of the verb n\n, and because of disuse, the 
original meaning might easily be lost. It is not 
difficult to see how in later times 71nN would 
become nw. 

The close connexion between the first and 
third persons in the mind of the original writer 
is emphasized by the way in which the verb is 
used in the phrase n> ‘nbduvi non, and it does 
not seem to have been generally noted that in 
view of this close connexion we are quite justified 
in suggesting that the true reading may be minx, 
and that this is to be translated with the meaning 
of the real root of mn, and not that of mn. He 
who is spoken of as Yahweh (71m) must speak 
of Himself as Ehweh (minx) and not as Ehyeh 
(TT). 

There is also a strong presumption in favour of 
this reading in the fact that while the first and 
third persons are so closely connected, there is no 
apparent attempt at derivation in the passage. In 
other cases where a name is derived from a root 
of similar sound there are explanatory clauses 
which draw attention to the fact that a derivation 
is suggested. Here there is nothing of the kind. 
The writer uses the words as if they were from the 
same form, and yet in the present text they are 
not the same form. It is not unreasonable to 
suggest, then, that in the original text they were 
the same form, and this is guzte apart from any 
view of what the neaning of Min may be. 

Reading, then, Mn and translating according 
to the derivation suggested above, A\NN WR ANN 

c) 
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would mean J love that which I love, or That 
which I love, I love, ‘1 am everlasting love, I am 
love that never changes, that never dies.’ ns 

am Sy ‘ynbvi would mean, ‘Z love, (the Loving God) 
hath sent me to you. 

In Ex 3!2 the phrase Jy MN 3D might at first 
sight appear to tell against this interpretation, but 
it does not really do so. Up to this point in the 
narrative there is no question of the ame, and 
here nN is simply from the verb 7 with its 
usual meaning, ‘I will certainly be with thee.’ 
The question of the name does not come up 
till v.14. 

Does the name ¢he Loving God suit the cir- 
cumstances of its promulgation and the position 
taken in other parts of the Old Testament with 
regard to the relation existing between Yahweh 
and Israel? Most certainly it does. It is not as 
Creator or as the Self Existent God, or as the 
God of the Storm, or as the God who causes any- 
thing Zo descend, that Yahweh is introduced to the 
people by Moses. Yahweh is the God of their 
fathers, the God who having had relations with 
their fathers cannot cast them off—whose love 
standeth firm, and who is now about to take them 
as His own people from among all the peoples of 
the earth. He will be their God, and they shall be 
His people, and no name by which God was 
known could better express this condescending 
Jove than the name Yahweh, the Zoving God. The 
idea expressed by Love is not too abstract ; it is 
concrete, yet it is a moral, ethical love such as is 
supposed to be expressed by the name ‘ Wudad,’ 
as used formerly in Arabia. It may well have 
been an ancient name for God common among 
the forefathers of Israel and other Semitic peopl 
before the time of Moses. 

Such a meaning, further, consists with the whole 
line of Yahweh’s self-revelation of Himself in his- 
tory and through the prophets. It consists with 
the claim of Yahweh on the people. They are to 
love Him as well as serve Him. In fact, their 
service is to be shown by Jove. Thou shalt love 


Yahweh thy God. They are to love Him because | 


He has loved them. 

It consists with the ‘proclamation of the Divine 
name on Sinai’ (Ex 3457). ‘Yahweh, Yahweh, 
a God merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression 
and sin, and that will by no means clear (the 


guilty) ; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children and upon the children’s children, unto 
the third and fourth (generation).’ 

In this we have both sides of the Divine Love. 
On the one side Yahweh is merciful and forgiving, 
on the other side Yahweh is a yealouws God. But 
we must note that that fealousy as attributed to 
Yahweh is simply the counterpart of His Love. 
His Love is ethical, moral; it is not simply an 
indulgent indifference, and His jealousy is only the 
demand that what is due to Love on the part of 
those loved is given; cf. Song of Songs, ‘ Love is 
strong as death, Jealousy is hard as the grave’ 
(8°), Here Love and Jealousy are not con- 
trasted, they are different aspects of the same 
affection. 

The theme of the whole Old Testament may, in 
one sense, be said to be Yahweh’s unchanging 
Love for Israel. ‘Because he loved thy fathers’ 
. . « (Dt 43"); ‘Because Yahweh loved you . «.” 
(Dt 78). The whole book of Hosea is simply an 
expression of Yahweh’s love, and in chap. 11’ the 
prophet refers specially to this time (the Exodus) 
as the time when Yahweh first manifested His love 
to Israel as a nation: ‘ When Israel was a child 
then I loved him.’ 

To quote passages from the other prophets is 
unnecessary. If we can accept this proposed 
derivation of Yahweh (n)n°), what a light it throws 
on the whole history of Israel and the teaching of 
the prophets ; and how it falls in line with the full 
manifestation of the Father’s love as made known 
to us in the New Testament ! 

W. R. W. GARDNER. 

Zeitoun, Egypt. 


UWvattBew rit. 19—JoataB rfit. 2. 


THE relation of this quotation to its original, especi- 
ally the origin of the verb épice:, has hitherto been 
a puzzle. Th. Zahn, who is, of all commentators 
at my disposal, the most accurate and explicit, 
says: ‘Of the three verbs in Mt 519 the first 
(épioe) does not correspond to any of the three 
verbs in the Hebrew text; the second in Matthew 
(kpavydoe) corresponds to the first in Hebrew 
(pYs"); while the second in Hebrew (xv) remained 
untranslated in Matthew.’ Of these three state- 
ments only the middle is correct—that the second 
verb in Matthew corresponds to the first in 
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Hebrew ; the first and third statements of Zahn 
are wrong. In fact, as the second verb in 
Matthew corresponds to the first in Hebrew, so 
does his first, épice, correspond to the second 
in Hebrew. But how? and how can this be 
proved ? 

Take the Syriac Version of Isaiah and you will 
read there 29 xdy xyp2 Nd, ‘he will not cry nor 
be loud,’ 

Take the oldest Syriac Version of Matthew 
(Curetonianus and Sinaiticus, as edited by Burkitt), 
and you will find in Syriac not a single letter 
different, and as its translation, ‘He shall not cry 
out nor s¢rive.’ 

Now that the Syriac 3") in Isaiah is the translation 
of sw’ is proved by Nu 17! (na %x=Nwn)) ; and there 
is not the slightest doubt that in Matthew it trans- 
lates épioe. Syriac 39 means mostly ‘to be loud, 
noisy, but also ‘to be quarrelsome’; but that 
épicec is a direct translation of Hebrew Nw” is not 
likely. We must therefore, it seems, conclude that 
in a Semitic Matthew the root 2 was used in the 
sense ‘to be loud,’ and afterwards translated into 
Greek by épi€euv. 

If this equation éptav=11=Nw) be correct, the 
consequences are great: for then it follows that 
between the Hebrew prophet and our Greek first 
Gospel an Aramaic Gospel stands in the middle. 

Es. NESTLE. 

Maulbronn, 
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Mets vit. 53. 


THE expression «is duatayas dyyékwy has caused 
difficulties (see R.V. margin). The rendering of 
the A.V. may go back to the Latin Vulgate ‘in- 
disposttione angelorum,’ where, however, the correct 
reading is ‘in dispositionem.’ 

The late Professor Blass remarked: ‘eis diatayas 
non potest differre ab év Svatayais,’ and he justly 
quotes Gal 31, ‘véuos. . . Starayels du dyyeAwv’ ; 
He 2%, £6 80° dyyéAwv AaAnGels Adyos.’ 

It has been overlooked hitherto that eis dvatuyas: 
merely represents the Hebrew 7'3 or ‘a ‘through 


the hand’ or ‘hands,’ z.e. the mediation of angels. 
This is shown by 2 Ch 2318: Vulgate, ‘iuxta. 
dispositionem David’=LXX dia xepds Aaveid = 
Hebrew 717 vy-by Further, Tertullian, adv: 
Marc. iv.1, in die guo arripui dispositionem eorum 
= LXX ev juépa eriAaBopevov tis xetpos aitov. It 
is gratifying and surprising to find the same lin- 
guistical usage in Tertullian and Jerome. Whether 
the expression eis duatayas favours the supposition 
of a Semitic original for the speech of Stephen is a 
question which it is more easy to ask than to 
answer. Having written so much, I turn to the 
Syriac version of Acts and find there the very 73 
which I had suggested, with the addition of 
xo7p1p ‘the command.’ Es. NESTLE, 


Maulbronn. 


An Be Slurp. 


Hastings’s Single-Volume Dictionary of the Bible. 

The Single-Volume Dictionary is now about to 
be published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark. It has 
been longer on the way than was anticipated. But 
not a moment has been lost. The labour spent 
upon it has been very great. And then it is a 
large book. It contains more than a single volume 
of the five-volume Dictionary, considerably more. 
And every statement in it has been subjected to 
the closest scrutiny. 


Stop Press, 

Some books, too late for review this month, 
should be mentioned. 

Mr. G. H. Box has written a Commentary on 


Isaiah. 
Sons. 

Messrs. Constable have found so great encourage- 
ment in the sale of their series on the Religions, 
that they have begun a Philosophical Series to stand 
beside it. The earliest volumes are Scholasticism 
by the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J., and Comte and 
Mill by Thomas Whittaker (1s. net. each). 

In St. Paul's Epistles to Colosse and Laodicea, 
the Rey. John Rutherfurd, B.D., provides a new 
translation and commentary for the Epistle to the 
Colossians, and discusses the relation of that 
epistle to the Epistle to the Ephesians (T. & T. 
Clark, 6s. net). 

The same publishers issue Professor J. Arthur 


The publishers are Sir Isaac Pitman & 
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Thomson’s Bross Lectures on Zhe Bible of Nature 
(4s. 6d. net). There are few who can command 
the English language as Professor Thomson can. 
Lastly, a new book by Professor Peake, published 
by Messrs. Duckworth (2s. 6d. net). Its title is 
Christianity, its Nature and its Truth. 


The International Scientific Series. 

We are still occupied with the reconciliation of 
Theology and Science. It is true there are those 
who in this matter count themselves righteous and 
despise others. On the one hand, they say that 
theology, not being a science, cannot be reconciled 
with science ; and, on the other hand, that science, 
until it is really science, that is knowledge and 
not merely guesses at knowledge, cannot be recon- 
ciled with theology, which is Scientia Scientiarum, 
the science above all others. These Pharisees 
have nearly had their day. Theology recognizes 
science, and science admits at least a bowing ac- 
quaintance with theology. Thus that exhilarating 
mental exercise, the reconciliation of theology and 
science, has received the benediction of popularity, 
and we are likely to be occupied with it for some 
time to come. 

But the discovery has just been made that those 
who reconcile science with theology should know 
something of theology, and those who wish to 
reconcile theology with science should know some- 
thing of science. The knowledge may not help 
the reconciliation. We have sometimes seen that 
the less the knowledge, the more has been the con- 
fidence in the particular theory put forward. But, 
help it or hinder it, no one can deny that it is a 
reasonable suggestion. And it does not involve 
impossibilities. For there are now many competent 
and accessible books in theology written in the 
language of the present century, and there are 
many authoritative and untechnical books in 
science that are within the reach of even the well- 
starved preacher of the gospel. 

We have been asked to name some recent books 
in Science which a preacher can rely on. We 
have gathered together the volumes of the two 
most popular series, the International Scientific 
Series and the Contemporary Science Series. This 
time we shall speak of the former. 

This year the International Scientific Series has 
reached its ninety-second volume. The series 
began in 1873 with Tyndall’s Lorms of Water, and 
began well. For the book was written by one who 
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at the time ran Huxley hard for the first place in 
popular distrust and popular affection ; it handled 


| a subject which its author had mastered ; and it 


was written in a style of English which then had 
great fascination for ordinary readers, its sentences 
being short, its adjectives strong, and its assertions 
acknowledging no exception. There were men 
and women who travelled in Switzerland because 
Tyndall’s Forms of Water had made them in love 
with glaciers. 

After Tyndall came Walter Bagehot with Physics 
and Politics, an unpromising title also, forthe editor 
had not yet discovered the use of titles; but 
the name was promising and the style provoking. 
Edward Smith’s /oods, and Bain’s Mind and Body 
followed, and then came Herbert Spencer’s Study 
of Sociology. 

That was the book that set the International 
Scientific Series on its feet. It is strange to 
think of it. It will seem yet more strange twenty 
years hence. But biographies and autobiographies 
have much to answer for. 

The thirteenth volume was Draper’s History of 
the Conflict between Religion and Science. The 
book was fiercely polemical, and it stirred much 
heat, in which the publishers rejoiced. Berkeley’s 
Fungi followed, a cooling draught. Steadily now 
there came volume after volume, the real purpose 
of the series being more firmly adhered to, science 
and not controversy. Those to be named are 
Whitney’s LZzfe and Growth of Language, Norman 
Lockyer’s Studies in Spectrum Analysis, Bain’s 
Education as a Science, Quatrefages’ The Human 
Species, Huxley's The Crayfish, James Sully’s 
Illusions, Lord Avebury’s Ants, Bees, and Wasps, 
Romanes’ Animal Intelligence, Sheldon Amos’s 
Science of Politics, Milne’s Larthquakes, Aber- 
cromby’s Weather,and Poulton’s Colours of Animals. 

Then there was a pause. And after that the 
series began again. The more recent volumes are 
more strictly scientific, more physically scientific, 
than the average of the earlier. But it is just such 
volumes as Stebbing’s Crustacea, Wallis Kew’s 
Dispersal of Shells, Henslow’s Plant Structures in 
Relation to their Environment, Lord Avebury’s 
Seedlings, Trowbridge’s Electricity, and Binet’s The 
Mind and the Brain, which give the theologian 
that knowledge he requires, popular enough to 
enable him to get the good of it, yet technical 
enough to prevent him from fancying that he has 
mastered it. 
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_ But there are more directly useful books. Sir 
E. Maunde Thompson’s Handbook of Greek and 
Latin FPaleography is an almost indispensable 
introduction to the study of the Papyri, now 
occupying so many of us so profitably. Lefévre’s 
face and Language is just as necessary to the 
student of Philology, and it is a very triumph of 
simplicity. No musical enthusiast is ignorant of 
the existence of Sir Hubert Parry’s Zhe Art of 
Music, but not every enthusiast has yet discovered 
the necessity of a knowledge of the science of his 
art. Vincent’s Elements of Hypnotism handles a 
subject which always retains its fascination. Less 
alluring but much more valuable is the volume 
on Memory by Dr. Edridge-Green. There is an 
amazing amount of quackery at work in suggesting 
remedies for a bad memory. The business of life 
is not how to pick up a good memory, but how to 
subordinate the memory to the imagination,. how 
to use the past fact for present character-building. 

The latest volumes of the series are Le Bon’s 
The Evolution of Forces, and Makower’s Radioactive 
Substances. They are both filled with such 
physical facts as the preacher, if he has mastered 
the facts and can cast them into the melting- 
pot of his imagination, will be able to use with 
effect in the way of illustration and the enlighten- 
ing of the eyes. 


Wild Wheat in Palestine. 


In the Quarterly Statement for October of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, Mr. Macalister has 
a note on the discovery of wild wheat in Palestine 
and the importance of it. He says: ‘In the 
Berichten der Deutschen Botanischen Gesellschaft 
for 1908, vol. xxvi.a, part iv., appears an interesting 
paper by Dr. G. Schweinfurth on the discovery of 
wild wheat (Zviticum dicoccoides) in Palestine, by 
Herr A. Aaronsohn, of Haifa. A single plant, 
found some fifty years ago at Rashaya, on Mount 
Hermon, by Theodor Kotschy, and deposited in 
the Herbarium at Vienna, had been identified by 
Professor Kérnicke, the eminent authority on 
cereals, as a primitive form of the plant: but the 
identification has been disputed, and others had 
explained this one known specimen as a de- 
generate, escaped from cultivation. The re- 
discovery of the plant by Herr Aaronsohn in 
numerous parts of Palestine has, in the opinion 
‘of experts, completely established the hypothesis 
of Kornicke. The plant has been found in the 
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neighbourhood of Khan Jubb Vusif, on the way 
to Safed; on the east side of Jebel Kina‘an; 
round /a‘éneh; between Mejdel and ‘Arni, on 
Mount Hermon; and in considerable quantity 
and extent over the land of Gilead. An important 
observation is made that this plant grows ody on 
rocky places, where there is little depth of earth. 
It has been found on Jurassic Limestone and 
Dolomite, Nubian Sandstone, Dolomitic Lime- 
stone, Lower Eocene, and Basalt, but not on soft 
chalk, gravel, or conglomerate. 

‘The importance of this discovery is twofold. 
If the newly-found plant be the original stock from 
which cultivated wheat was artificially developed, 
then the origin of wheat-culture must be looked 
for, zof in a rich alluvial basin like Mesopotamia 
or Egypt, but in some stony country; for there, 
alone, the original plant seems to grow. On the 
rich soils of the plains and valleys of Palestine 
the plant appears to be absolutely unknown, 
though common enough in the more uninviting 
regions, where it is always found associated with 
wild barley (Hordeum spontaneum). ‘This is, 
evidently, a fact of far-reaching archzological 
importance. Secondly, there is, of course, a prac- 
tical side to the discovery ; for, given the original 
material from which primeval agriculturists de- 
veloped the wheat-plant, it may be expected that 
with modern scientific methods of culture yet 
greater results may be attained in developing the 
material than have been attained hitherto.’ 


For Christ’s Life on Earth. 


The man who prepares a bibliography and does 
it well earns the right to be called Benefactor. 
The Rev. Samuel Gardiner Ayres, B.D., Librarian 
of Drew Theological Seminary, has prepared a 
Bibliography of the greatest subject of all, and 
has called it Jesus Christ our Lord (New York: 
Armstrong; $3.90). He has divided his subject 
into sections, beginning with the Pre-existence of 
Christ and ending with a Devotional Miscellany. 
Within each section the works are arranged 
alphabetically by the author’s name; and before 
the list begins a few books are selected for special 
recommendation. The date and place of publica- 
tion are given in every instance; then the work is 
completed with a Subject Index and an Index of 
Authors. Working slowly through it we have 
found as yet but a single mistake. On page 366 
James Hamilton Thom is misprinted James 
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Hamilton Thorn. Evidently Mr. Ayres is an 
ideal bibliographer. 

Now let us quote his recommendations for 
Christ’s life on earth : 

Andrews, for chronology and a broad view. 

Edersheim, for his great grasp of the subject 
and use of Rabbinical sources. 

Geikie, for the same reason, to which is added 
an excellent style. 

Fairbairn, for his grouping and discussions. 

Sanday, Stalker, and Rhees, for their suggestive- 
ness and conciseness. 

Weiss, for his liberal evangelical spirit, and also 
as a representative of the best German orthodoxy 
of the day. 

David Smith, for his understanding of the 
human. 

Matheson, for his deep spiritual insight. 

Whyte, for his brilliancy. 


The Great Text Commentary. 

The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rev. Morland Whaling, Harrisburg, Texas, 
to whom a copy of Macgregor’s Jesus Christ the 
Son of God has been sent. 

Illustrations for the Great Text for December 
must be received by the 1st of November. The 
texts, Wtpso2t- 12, 


The Great Text for January is Dt 3375— 


Thy bars shall be iron and brass ; 
And as thy days, so shall thy strength be. 


A copy of Dykes’s Christian Minister and his 
Duties, or of Graham’s Grammar of Philosophy, 
will be given for the best illustration. 


The Great Text for February is Dt 3327— 


The eternal God is thy dwelling-place, 
And underneath are the everlasting arms. 


A copy of Dykes’s Christian Minister or any 
volume of ‘The Scholar as Preacher’ Series will be 
given for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for March is Dt 3456—*So 
Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the 
land of Moab, according to the word of the Lord. 
And he buried him in the valley in the land of 
Moab over against Bethpeor: but no man knoweth 
of his sepulchre unto this day.’ A copy of Barton’s 
Lcclesiastes or Chadwick’s Pastoral Teaching of 
St. Paul will be given for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for April is Rev 15:6&—* Unto 
him that loveth us, and loosed us from our sins by 
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his blood; and he made us to be a kingdom, to 
be priests unto his God and Father; to him be 
the glory and the dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen.’ <A copy of Professor J. Arthur Thomson’s 
The Bible of Nature or Rutherfurd’s St. Paul's 
Epistles to Colosse and Laodicea will be given for 
the best illustration. 

Those who send illustrations should at the 
same time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. 


Books Wanted and Offered. 

We have often been urged to give facilities for 
the exchange of books, and we have resolved to 
make the experiment. Books wanted to buy, and 
books offered for sale, will be inserted free, but the 
Editor will exercise his judgment as to their in- 
sertion. A stamp for re-posting must be sent with 
every offer to buy or sell. All correspondence 
must be direct to the Editor’s address, St. Cyrus, 
Montrose, Scotland, not to the publishing offices. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Jewish Quarterly Review, Nos. 1 to 7. 
Journal of Philology, No. 10. (IV.) 
Notes and Queries, the first five series in publisher’s cloth, 


and any Indexes. (V.) 

No. 2 or No. 26 of the Journal of Theological Studies. 
(VI.) 

Moulton’s Grammar of N.T. Greek, vol. i. 
Burkitt’s Gospel History and its Transmission. 
Thayer’s Grimm’s N.T. Greek Lexicon. 
Swete’s LXX (3 vols.). 
Adamnan’s St. Columba (Fowler’s edition). (VIL.) 
Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
Charles’ Book of Enoch. (VIIT.) 


BOOKS OFFERED. 


Expository Times, vol. 1., 12 Nos., unbound, clean, 3s. 6d. 
(E) 


fiibbert Journal, Nos. 1 to 20, clean, with Tables and Con- 
tents, 15s. (F) 


Wace’s Christianity and Agnosticism (pub. Ios. 6d. net.), 3s. 

The Great Reconciliation, by Edward Seeley (pub. 7s. 6d.), 
2s. 6d. 

Henslow’s Present Day Rationalism (pub. 6s.), 3s. 
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